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Possibility 


of Debenture Ts He Mapes Swedish Government has relieved 


the Bank of Sweden from the obliga- 


Remote, He Cables to Liv: | tion to pay bank notes in gold and has 


erpool Exchange and Ber- 
lin Farm Attache 


Former Opposition 
Declared Unchanged 








Reassures European Purchas- 
ers of Cotton Who Claimed 
Uncertainty Was Disrupting 
Activity at Markets 





The present Administration still opposes 
export debentures to cotton exporters 
and, although the plan may be discussed 
in the coming session of Congress as it 
has been for the last 10 years, passage 
of such a measure is inconceivable, ac- 
cording to a statement cabled abroad 


| 


placed prohibitions upon the export of 
gold from Sweden only because of the 
“abnormal financial situation in the world | 


and the enormous demand for gold, which 
make it impossible for the time being to 
maintain an international gold standard,” 
and by no means because of “any weaken- 
ing of the Swedish State finances,” the 
Swedish Minister, W. Bostrom, has in- | 
formed the Department of State, the! 
Department announced Sept. 30. 


The Department of State also hes re- 
ceived notice of Denmark's suspension of 
the gold standard. as well as a note from 
the American Embassy at Rome in which 
it is stated that Italy, under no circum- 
stances, contemplated a change in the 
exchange value of the lira. 

The Department’s statement of in- 
formation received from Denmark follows 
in full text: 

“The American Charge d’Afffires at 
Copenhagen, Mr. North Winship, reported 


| ersg loans totaling approximately $4,- 
500,000 fell due at the Farmers’ Seed 
Loan Office on Sept. 30, and before that 
date farmers had paid $1,239,146.64 in ad- 
vance against the principal of this and 
other loans maturing later, according to 
, oral information furnished Sept. 30 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


i The Farmers’ Seed Loan Office could 
not estimate what share of the advance 
payments applied to the loans which fell 
due Sept. 30, but $1,067,026 of the $1,239,-! 
146 was repaid on money loaned in 1931. 

| Government loans in 1931 up to May 15 


~e _ : z amounted to approximately $47,042,022, ac- 
City and State Governments cording to a prepared statement issued by 


Said to Be No Longer Able | the Department. 
To Control Operations of With the maturing of the first loans 


the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office expects 
Electric Companies weekly payments of approximately $1,000,- 


000, most of which will be payments on 
“i s but some of which will be ad- 
Los ANGELES, Caur, Sept. 30.—Declaring | Motes due 
that Congress should Duild a few power Vance payments on loans due later, the 
plants in different parts of the country | Statement said. 
as “demonstration plants as to the cost Of the $1,239,146 in advance payments 
of electricity,” Senator Clarence C. Dill 


already received, $46,956 is represented, 
(Dem.), of Washington, today told the 


by warehouse receipts of 1,997 bales of 
Public Ownership Conference here that 


Opposes Public Ownership 
Of Nation-wide System, 
But Suggests Building of 
‘Demonstration Plants’ 


Reduction in Rates 
Seen as Necessary 





[Continued on 


Says Loan Sources 


Refusal of the Appeal Would 


Accelerate Demands for 
Pay Reductions, Investors’ 


Group Tells I. C. C. 


May Be Dried Up 

Life Insurance and Bank In- 

terests Declare Securities 

Would Be Dropped From, 
Investments List 





Denial by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the railroads’ united plea 
for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
will accelerate demands for reduction of 
railroad wages as a solution of the car- 
riers’ financial problem, the Commission 
was advised Sept. 30 by Grenville Clark 


LTHOUGH 186 persons were involved | 

in aircraft accidents during the first 
half of the year in operations on sched- 
uled air lines, only 15 fatalities—nine pas- | 
sengers, five pilots, and one copilot—were | 
reported, according to statistics recentjy | 
issued by the Aeronautics Branch, De- | 
partment of Commerce. | 


The number of fatal accidents, number 
of accidents, number of pilot fatalities, 
and number of passenger fatalities all 
showed an upward trend during the six- | 
month period ended June 30, the Depart- 
ment’s graphs showed. | 

Personnel errors are responsible for the 
largest proportion of the accidents, al- 
though 32.21 per cent were attributed to 
miscellaneous causes, the Branch ex- 
plained. Airplane failures were blamed 
for 23.11 per cent of the crashes, and per- 
sonnel errors 25.15 The major cause 
in the miscellaneous classification was 
weather, which was responsible for 21.73 
per cent. Oniy 2.46 per cent of the causes 
were undetermined or doubtful. 

The upward trend in accidents brought 
the number of crashes to the highest point 
since the last half of 1929, and a similar 


State Department Makes 
Public League of Nations 
Report Seeking Action Be- 
fore Arms Conference 


Proper Atmosphere 
For Meeting Desired 


Secretary of State Stimson 
Confers With the President 
On Questions Involved in 
The Armament Situation 


The United States and all other coun- 
tries interested in the proposed arms 
holiday have been called upon to de- 
clare before November what they intend 
; to do about the holiday, the Secretary of 
|State, Henry L. Stimson, stated orally 


to the Department of State on Sept. 29 Page 9, Column 6.) | 


this “would provide the effective compe- 

tition necessary to regulate the cost of 

electricity sold by the power trust.” 
Senator Dill, who is a member of the 


condition obtained in regard to number of | Sept. 30. 
fatal accidents. | Secretary Stimson said he had _ dis- 
i sentanioae pencsnr with President Hoover on Sept. 30 
certain points regarding the armament 








Sept. 30 by the Secretary of Agriculture, | 
Arthur M. Hyde, to reassure foreign cot- | 
ton buyers. 

Secretary Hyde called debenture meas- | 





on behalf of life insufance and savings 
bank investors in railroad securities. (Ex 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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ures upsetting to Euorpean markets and 
more helpful to buyers than to producers 
of cotton; he said that passage of such 
an act was no more probable this year 
than in any of the other years when it 
has been considered, according to an- 
nouncement from the Department of 
Agriculture. 
Answers Queries 

Two cables sent by Secretary Hyde were 
in answer to queries from the American 
Agricultural Attache at Berlin and from 
the conference of European Cotton As- 
sociations. 

Cabling on behalf of the European asso- 


@ciations W. J. Walmsley, president of the 


Liverpool Cotton Exchange, said: 

“The proposal for subsidizing exports 
of American cotton by means of a deben- 
ture or similar measures have already dis- 
rupted dealings with mills and is pre- 
venting buyers of manufactured goods 
from placing orders thereby seriously con- 
tributing to the world-wide depression in 
the cotton industry. 


“In the same way importers are being | 


seriously hindered from buying. It is 
obvious that such uncertainty is gravely 
limiting the purchase of the present cot- 
ton crop until something definite is known 
of the views and intentions of the Amer- 
ican Government.” 

The official announcement of the inter- 
change of cables follows in full text: 

That the debenture and similar meas- 
ures for subsidizing exports of American 
cotton would act to depress rather than 
increase prices to American cotton pro- 
ducers is the basis of cablegrams received 
by Secretary Arthur M. Hyde from Euro- 
pean cotton associations, including Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Havre, Bremen, Bar- 
celona, Milan and Rotterdam and from 
the American Agricultural Attache in 
Berlin. 

Buying Seen as Disrupted 


Congress to Make 
Stock Market Inquiry, 


Says Senator Watson 


Thorough Investigation of 
‘Short Selling’ to Be Asked 
By Many Members, Major- 
ity Leader Predicts 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Ma- 
jority Leader of the Senate, in an oral 
statement Sept. 30, said he had no doubts 
that there will be a thorough investiga- 
tion of short selling by a Senate Commit- 
tee soon after Congress convenes. His 
statement was as follows: 

“I have been informed by a number of 


Senators that they intend to introduce 
resolutions at the approaching session of 
the Senate to investigate the stock mar- 


| ket in its entirety and to inquire partic- 


| wlarly 


These cablegrams indicate that the very | 


wact that such measures have been pro- 


posed is now acting to disrupt the buying 
of cotton by European mills, and is pre- 
venting buyers of manufactured cotton 
goods from placing orders. 

In an attempt to allay fears of foreign 


buyers and to stimulate immediate pur-| 


chases of American cotton, Secretary Hyde 
pointed out in a reply to-day that the 
price of cotton is now below the cost of 
production and that it is inconceivable 


|; transactions should be 


that Congress would take any action the) 


benefits of which would accrue to the 
buyers rather than the producers of Amer- 
ican cotton. 

“You are advised that the present Ad- 
ministration of this Government has re- 
peatedly opposed the enactment of such 
measures and made public announcement 
of its opposition,” the Secretary said. 

W. J. Walmsley, President of the Liver- 
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Employment Gains 
In Various Districts 


Production Increases Also Are 


Recorded for Week 


Improvement in employment condi- 
tions reported in Massachusetts, the San 
Francisco area, Texas, Salt Lake City and 
Columbus, Ga., was reflected in the weekly 
survey of the business situation in 31 
localities made public Sept. 30 by the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

New York City reported more applica- 
tions for work, more requests for workers, 


Dr. Hrdlicka of National Museum Says Systematic Teach- 


and an increase in the number of places | 


filled, while Chicago reports said that 


unseasonal declines in employment indi- | 


cate that the period July 15-Aug. 15 will 
have been a new low since 1922. 

Both employment and pay roll earn- 
ings increased during August in Massa - 
chusetts, Boston dispatches said, with all 
important shoe cities except Brockton 
reporting improvement, and the wool, cot- 
ton and confectionery industries improv- 
ing. ; 

Buffalo reports said it is expected that 
flour mills will close the year operating 
at about 90 per cent capacity, while Phil- 
adelphia reported that production of con- 


sumers’ goods had increased beyond sea- | 


sonal gains and that retail trade was 
improved. ‘ 

Reports from steel centers indicated few 
major developments, Pittsburgh reporting 
a slight decline in production, while Bir- 
mingham reported a brighter outlook for 
finished steel. 

Texas dispatches said improvement in 
the oil industry and harvesting of cot- 
ton were important factors in making the 
employment situation in that State 15 to 
20 per cent better than the national av- 
erage. North Carolina cotton mills were 
said to be resuming night work. The 
employment situation was said to be more 
encouraging in Columbus, Ga., than at 
@ny time in 18 months 

Lumber orders exceed production, Port- 
Jand, Oreg., reports said. San Francisco 
showed employment and earning gain- 
ing in San Francisco County. 

(The statement is printed in 
on page 4.) 


full tert 


into the methods and result of 
what is ordinarily known as ‘short sell- 
ing.’ 
Safeguards Sought 

“The whole industrial and commercial 
world seems to be under the spell of the 
stock market and New York City seems 
to be dazed by the results of these trans- 
actions. It is the belief of many that we 
shall not recover from our present depres- 
sion until transactions of this kind either 
are prohibited or greatly curtailed or prop- 
erly safeguarded in the public interest. 

“Many Senators are of the belief that 
brokers should not be permitted to lend 
the securities of their customers unless 
either expressly ordered to do so by them 
or their consent is obtained for that pur- 
pose. They are of the opinion that an 
order of that kind by the stock exchange 
would be salutary at a time like this, or, 
failing in that, that some legislation might 
be enacted that would compel the adop- 
tion of such a course. 


“They further believe that all short 
thrown open to 
the public, that the light of day should 
be permitted to shine upon all of their 
details, that the names of the individuals 
and brokerage houses should be made pub- 
lic, that the stocks dealt in should be made 
known, and that all the details of each 
transaction should be subject to public 
scrutiny. 
Believe Measures Sufficient 


“After much study of the present situ- 
ation in the country, these gentlemen are 
of the opinion that these precautionary 
measures would be sufficient to stop the 
evils of short selling and at the same time 
preserve whatever of good there may be 
in that method of dealing with stocks. 


“I have no doubt that one or more reso- 
lutions of this kind will be passed by the 
Senate soon to meet and that a fairer 
and searching investigation of this method 
of dealing with stocks will be made by a 
Senate Committee.” 


School Instruction in ‘Science of Man’ | 
Is Asked to Promote Human Progress 


ing of Anthropology Starting in Primary Grades 
Offers Practical and Cultural Benefits 


| NSTRUCTION of school children in 

elementary courses in anthropology, or 
the science of the development of man- 
kind, will inevitably come some day be- 
cause it lies inherently in the line of 
human progress and its realization is al- 
ready pressing. according to information 
made public Oct. 1 by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
curator of anthropology of the National 
Museum. 

Teachers talk with ease about animals. 
birds and plants, Dr. Hrdlicka pointed 
out, but the moment they approach man, 
there is uncertainty, confusiOn and hesi- 
tation. As for the knowledge of anthro- 
pology, he asserted that “nothing can be 
of greater cultural and practical value to 
growing manhood and womanhooc? noth- 
ing could be a greater safeguard against 
error, a greater justification of right be- 
havior, and a keener incentive for fur- 
ther human development, than the knowl- 
edge of one’s own kind and his own self.” 

Dr. Hrdlicka suggested how the study 
of mankind should be presented to ele- 
mentary students and stated that part 
of the blame for retarded progress in pre- 
enting anthropological knowledge _re- 
poses at the door of those who in this 
country represent the science of man, 
though there are many legitimate ex- 
cuses. 

Meanwhile, 
alter 


he 
generation 


pointed 
passes 


out, generation 
through the 


Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, declared that only the Federal 
Government can “protect the American 
people against excessive rates for electric 
power.” 


Harvesting of Crops 
And Canning Industry, 
Provide More Work 


Discounts Local Control 


“City governments and State commis- 
sions are unable to do so,” he asserted. 

With the operation of Muscle Shoals in 
the southeast, Boulder Dam in the south- 
west, the St. Lawrence project in the 
northeast, and the Columbia Basin dam 
in the northwest, he said, “we shall have 
provided some of that aid which the peo- 
ple need so badly.” 

Senator Dill’s address follows 
text: 

The public welfare demands that Con- 
gress protect the American people against 
excessive rates for electric power. City 
governments and State commissions are 
unable to do so. The power business is 
no longer local, but national. Great 
mergers control the production and sale 
of 90 per cent of the power used in the 
United States. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment can effectively control them. 


Against Public 

The question is, how? Congress could 
not justify nor would the people ap- 
prove a policy of public ownership of a 
nation-wide power system. But there are 
certain things Congress can and should 
do to secure lower power rates to the 
people. 

First, Congress should direct the Power 
Commission to fix rates for interstate 
power on the basis of actual investment 
for the production and distribution of 
power. That is the only sound basis for 
rate making by a power company. 

Second, Congress should prohibit the 
issuance of watered stock by any licensee 
of the Power Commission or by any cor- 
poration engaged in interstate power busi- 
ness. If watered stocks are never issued, 
they ean not be used as a basis for rate 
making or sold to innocent investors as 
sound securities. 

Third, Congress should build a few 
great dams and power plants in different 
sections of the country and sell the elec- | 
tricity to municipalities and local powe1 
districts and for aid in the development 
of the country where they are located. 

These Government power plants in ac- 
tual operation would be, in fact, demon- 
stration plants as to the cost of electricity 
and would provide the effective competi- 
tion necessary to regulate the cost of elec- 
tricity sold by the power trust. 

Congress already has built such a power 
plant at Muscle Shoals in the southeast 
section of the country. All that is needed 
is to put it to work for the people. Con- 
gress has provided for the building of an- 
other such power plant at Bouider Dam 
in the southwest section of the country 
and it is going forward. 

The State of New York is taking steps 
to build a State-owned power plant on 
the St. Lawrence River in the northeast 
section of the country and Congress and 
the Power Commission should assist that 
great development in every way possible. 
The people of the far Northwest are ask- 
ing Congress to build another great powe1 
plant on the Columbia River in the neat 
future. j 

Developments such as these are so large 


Other Industrial Activity Is 
Little Changed Except for 
Textile Mill Gains, Says: 


in ta, Labor Department | 


The industrial employment situation in| 
August was very little changed from that | 
of previous months, although numerous 
workers in various sections of the coun- 
try were furnished employment by sea- 
sonal activities such as the harvesting of 
mid-summer crops and the canning of 
fruits and vegetables in canning factories 
and warehouses, according to a synopsis 
of the employment situation in the United 
States in August, issued Sept. 30 by the 
United States Employment Service, of the 
| Department of Labor. 

Several major industries and many fac- 
tories, as well and metal and coal mining 
industries*eperated on curtailed schedules, | 
according to the bulletin. 

The synopsis follows in full text: 


Seasonal Projects 


There was very little change in the in- 
dustrial employment situation of the coun- 
try during August when compared with the 
previous month; however, some expansion | 
occurred in seasonal activities, which pro- 
vided employment for thousands of men 
and women in various sections. Harvest- 
ing of the midsummer crops was under 
way in practically every State, offering 
employment to a great many people. Large 
demands were made toward the ‘close of 
the month in the Southern and South- 
western States for cotton pickers and for 
sugar-beet field labor in several of the 
States of the mountain district 

Seasonal operations were started in 
many of the vegetable and fruit canning 
factories and packing houses, which re- 
sulted in an increase in employment in 
several localities. Some expansion in high- 
way construction was noted, and this ac- 
tivity continued to offer employment to 
large numbers of skilled and unskilled 
workers. 


Ownership 


Public Improvements 


While there was considerable building 
under way in many of the larger cities, 
surpluses of these craftsmen were apparent 
{in many sections Municipal improve- | 
ments, public-utility extensions, and Fed- 
eral-construction projects employed large 
numbers of men 


Curtailed operating schedules obtained 
in several of the major industries and 
many factories worked with curtailed 
forces engaged. This was particularly no- 
ticeable among the plants manufacturing 
automobiles and automobile accessories, | 
iron and steel products, radios, agricultural 
implements, and to a lesser extent in es- 
tablishments manufacturing rubber goods. 


Textile Mills More Active 

Some increase in production and em- 
ployment occurred in the textile mills in 
the New England States. There was also 
some improvement in activities in the silk 
mills in the Middle Atlantic district and 
additional workers were engaged in quite 
a number of these plants. Metal mining 
and coal mining remained on a greatly 
curtailed basis and large numbers of these | 
| workers were idle 

(The Employment Service's current com- 
ment on items affecting employment tend- 
encies, possibilities and development in 
each of the 48 States and in the District 
|of Columbia will be printed in full tert 
in subsequent issues.) 
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Funds Are Sought 
schools and comes out © 
understanding of their own kind, open For Cattle Feeding 
to all the fallacies that may find their 4 = 
way into the movies, the press, and cur- 
rent romance. The following information, 
appearing Oct. 1 in “Progressive Educa- 
tion,” magazine of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, was made available by 
Dr. Hrdlicka 

Were I a teacher, I should choose this 
branch of instruction in preference to all 
others. 

Despite the Tact that broad anthropolog- 
ical knowledge of the origin and develop- 
ment of man would be a constructive, pro- 
gressive step in education, the field is al- ! 
most fallow. Only incidentals reach the 
child in the lower grades, but little in high 
schools, and at best an inadequate course 
or so in colleges and universitie More 
attention by far is devoted to zoology and 
botany than to man’s own kind 


Insufficient Knowledge 

Every teacher knows more or less of 
the modern classification of living forms 
but ask them for an account of the 
human races and they flounder most pain- 
fully. They'll tell you readily the far past 
of the horse, but if you ask them about 
the past of man, they recall hazily just 
two stages, those of the Neanderthal 
brutes and the Cro-Magnon angels. With 


with little or no 


Senator Carey Tells President 
Local Banks Deny Loans 


Senator Carey ‘Rep.), of Wyoming told 
President Hoover Sept. 30, in a conference 
at the White House that the situation in 
the cattle feeder business in ti2> Wesi, 
particularly in Wyoming, is serious, due 
to the refusal of local banks to make loans 
for feed for fattening the cattle 

After his conference, Senator Carey 
stated orally that he had called to discuss! 
with the President ways and means of 
financing cattle feeders in the West in 
order to afford relief in the present situa- 
tion which, he said, had been aggravated 
by the drought. 

The Senator said he discussed specifically 
relief either through the Federal Reserve 
Board bringing pressure to bear upon local 
banks in the West to make loans or 
through the Federal Farm Board. 

President Hoover, Senator Carey 
“is desirous of seeing something 
to help the situation.” 

Senator Carey said he planned to dis- 
cuss the situation with the Federal Re- 
serve Board or the Federal Farm Board 
‘or both in an effort to obtain relief. 


said, 
done 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7,] 


;creased freight 


“Everybody knows, even the child and 
the man on the street, that denial of this 
application will accelerate and force an 
effort to reduce wages of railroad workers,” 
said Mr. Clark. 

Declaring that the wage question is a 
large and complicated one, Mr. Clark 
Stated that he had figured that railroad 
wage reduction would mean 1,400 different 
possible mediation cases. 


Would Avoid Controversy 


“This Commission should not hurl this 
controversy on the country,” 
phasized. 


The wage discussion was made by Mr. 
Clark during the final day of oral argu- 
ments before 
Commission upon the carriers’ proposal to 
advance freight rates. 

In addition to the wage situation, he 
said, the Commission, in deciding the 
case, must keep in mind that a denial of 
the carriers’ application will mean 
“drying up” of their source of loans, since 
millions of dollars in rail securities will be 
climinated from the legal list for invest- 
ment by the end of this year unless ad- 
ditional revenues are forthcoming. In- 
rates is the method to 
secure that revenue, he said. 


Submitted to I. C. C. 


Application of the Nation’s railroads for 
a 15 per cent horizontal advance in all 
freight rates entered the final stage Sept. 
30 when the proceedings were taken from 
the hands of the applicant railroads and 
the opposing shippers and submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
final decision. ‘(Ex parte No. 103.) 

Formal submittal of the case for de- 
cision was announced by Chairman Ezra 
Brainerd of the Commission at the con- 


clusion of rebuttal arguments presented for , 


the railroads by Clyde Brown of the New 
York Central Railroad, and Messrs. Clark 
and Charles E. Hughes Jr., on behalf of 


|; the life insurance companies and savings 
'banks and other investors in rail securi- 


. 
Proceedings Reviewed 

Termination of the active proceedings 
before the Commission brought to an end 
more than three months of almost con- 
stant hearings and arguments throughout 
the entire country and involving practi- 
cally every important commodity group 
which moves by railroads in the interstate 
commerce of the Nation. 

The railroads filed their application for 
the 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
on June 17, 1931, and within one month 
thereafter the first hearing commenced at 
Washington July 15. At the close of the 
first hearing devoted to the presentation 
of the railroads’ case, there was a short 
recess from July 22 to Aug. 4 when the 
shippers commenced the presentation of 
opposition testimony at Portland, Me 

Subsequently hearings were held in all 
the major sections of the country, termina- 
ting at Chicago early in September. Oral 
arguments were assigned for Sept. 21 be- 


ties. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


Frauds Conducted Through the Mails 


\ 


he em-| 


the Interstate Commerce | 


the | 


7 e 
; Situation, but that these points could not 
Timber Production |be revealed. The Department of State 





Said to Be Retarded 


Pending Tax Solution 


(Forest Inquiry Has Com- 


_ pleted Field Work and Is! 
| Assembling Facts, Says’ 
Federal Economist 


Reforestation and the development of 
commercial growing of timber in the 
United States are being retarded pending | 
the solution of the problem of taxing | 
timber lands, affecting probably 360,000,- 
000 acres in private ownership, according 
to an oral statement Sept. 30, by L. S. 
Murphy, economist of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, and member 
of the Forest Taxation Inquiry set up by 
Congress to study the problem. 

The two systems of taxing timber land 
now in general use, Mr. Murphy said, 
present serious difficulties for either the| 
land owner ©) the taxing political subdivi- | 
sion, an@ there is, in addition, a high} 
degree of uncertainty as to long-time tax | 
policies which tends to prevent the en- 
trance of individuals into the field of timber | 
production. Changing policies, he said, | 
might mean the difference between | 
successful operation or a loss over a con- | 
siderable period of years. 

Field Work Completed | 

The real estate tax as generally applied | 
operates to retard the development of | 
commercial production of timber by levy- 
ing annually on the value of standing | 
timber from 20 to as many as 75 times | 
before it is sold, B. W. Allin, economist 
of the taxation division of the Depart- | 
ment, stated orally. The yield tax, on the 
other hand, levied on the timber when 
cut, relieves the landowner of the bur- | 
densome annual tax which may force him | 
to abandon his land, but it also often cuts | 
heavily, and sometimes diastrously, into | 
the revenues of the county containing 
the land, he said. | 

The forest taxation inquiry has com- 
pleted its field work and is beginning the 
assembly of the facts and figures obtained 
in its investigations during the last three | 
years, but its recommendations will not 
be available probably for another year, 
Mr. Murphy said. Progress in compiling 
the information is not yet sufficient to 
indicate what, if any, solution will be sug- 
gested, he said. 

The following 
made available at 
Agriculture: 

The most recent actual estimate avail- 
able on the acreage of timber land in} 
private ownership is for 1920, when the | 


information also was| 
the Department of 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 





Found to Cost Victims Billion a Year 


Principal Offenders Are Those Operating Alleged Cures, 


Worthless Stocks and 


Tue American people are investing more 
heavily than ever in worthless, fraud- 
ulent enterprises, it was stated orally 
Sept. 30 by Horace J. Donnelly, Solicitor of 
the Post Office Department. 

“The American public is swindled of 
more than a billion dollars annually in 
mail fraud schemes,” he said. “The De- 
partment is doing everything in its power 
to control such enterprises, but for each 
fraud order issued, one or sometimes two 
new schemes spring up to take the place 
of the one apprehended.” 

Mr. Donnelly furnished the following in- 
formation: 

It is not extravagant to say that a mil- 
lion gullible Americans yearly lose money 
and property in mail fraud schemes and 
that more than a billion dollars are so 
lost: The public snaps up hundreds of 
obviously fraudulent schemes in hope of 
getting rich quickly and without work. 

As fast as the Department issues fraud 
orders closing the mails to fraudulent con- 
cerns and individuals, new persons and 
organizations spring up to take their 
places. An even more difficult task con- 
fronts the Department in trying to close 
the mails to lotteries which have grown 
to such huge proportions as to border on 
a national disgrace. 

The Department does all it can in en- 
forcing the postal laws governing these 
matters. Equally important is the part 
played by the press in educating the pub- 
lic to the fraudulent schemes through 
proper publicity. Leading press associa- 
tions have agreed to carry no more news 
of lotteries in an effort to heip the De- 
partment rid the country of this menace. 

Iwo types ol publicity are found in th: 


‘Work-at-home’ Schemes, 
3s : 
Says Solicitor of Post Office Department 


| 
} 
} 


today regarding fraudulent enter- 
prices. One is helpful to the Department; 
j}the other harmful., For example, news 
ot a successful lottery will induce more 
persons to patronize such schemes, and | 
will thus make the Department's task | 
hardei On the other hand, news of! 
fraudulent concerns being apprehended, 
with explanation of their illegitimate tac- | 
tic will keep people from subscribing 
to such enterprises and simplify the De- 
partment’s work 

Fraud orders are issued daily for hun- 
dreds of different “rackets.” The principal 
offenders are those operating medical, oil- | 
stock selling, and so-called “work-at- 
home” schemes by mail. Activities of con- 
cerns selling worthless oil stock call for 
numerous investigations by the Depart- 
ment, and issuance of orders closing the 
mails to many such promoters and con- 
cerns 

The pernicious trade in 
worthless alleged curative devices con- 
tinues, and during the last year a con- 
siderable number of promoters and con- 
cerns operating such schemes were denied 
use of the mails 

The efforts of the Department in curb- 
ing these activities have undoubtedly re- 
sulted in saving millions of dollars to the 
small investor. 

If the American public would realize the 
illegitimacy of such enterprises, and re- 
frain from subscribing to fraudulent 
schemes, it would save millions of dollars 
each vear, and greatly simplify the De- 
partment’s task of enforcing postal laws 
forbidding that mails be used for fraudu- 
lent enterprises. 


press 
| 


nostrums and 


\ 


has received the full text of the report 
of the Third Committee of the League of 
Nations, containing the Committee's re- 
quest for a declaration of intention on 
the proposed arms truce by interested 
nations. 

Tangible Gesture Sought 


The Committee recommended that, in 
preparation for the General Disarma- 
ment Conference to be held on Feb. 2, 
1932, a tangible gesture should be made, 
indicating not only the desire of the na- 
tions represented to renounce any in- 
crease in their armaments for one year 
beginning Nov. 1, 1931, but also creating 
before the holding of the General Con- 
ference an atmosphere favorable to the 
success of this conference, according to 
the report, which was made public at 
the State Department. 

A resolution blaming the present eco- 
nomic crisis on lack of confidence and de- 
claring that a renewal of competition in 
armaments will lead to “an international 
and social catastrophe,” also was adopted 

y the committee. 

Report of Committee 

The Committee’s report follows in full 
text: 

In the general discussion of the report 
on the work of the League of Nations sinegge 
the last Assembly a number of. speakers 
empnasized the decisive importance of the 
result of the coming general conference 
for the reduction and limitation of armas 
ments. 

The Third Committee noted with keen 
Satisfaction that the Council had fixed 
Feb. 2, 1932, as the date for the convening 
of the General Disarmament Conference 
and that the confidence expressed by the 
eleventh assembly in this connection had 
thus been justified. The representatives 
of many countries expressed the opinion 
that the assembly ought not to adjourn 
without contributing to the work of the 
said Disarmament Conference by prepar- 
ing the moral atmosphere essential to its 
success by means of an act of interna- 
tional good will. 


Plan of Italian Delegate 

This view was expressed by a large num- 
ber of speakers in the assembly, in par- 
ticular by the first Italian delegate, Mr. 
Grandi, who announced a proposal for the 
institution of an armaments truce as a 
means of preparing the conference. The 
matter was also the subject of a draft 
resolution submitted to the assembly by 
the Danish, Norwegian, Netherlands, Swe- 
dish and Swiss delegations and referred 
to the Third Committee on Sept. 12, last. 

This draft resolution proposed that the 
assembly should in the first place issue a 


[Continued on. Page 3, Column 4.] 





Output of Petroleum 
Drops 10 Per Cent 





\Figures for 1930 Below Those 


Of Previous Three Years 


Production of crude, petroleum in the 
United States last year amounted to 898,- 
011,000 barrels, declining 10.9 per cent be- 
low the 1929 total and dropping slightly 
below the volume repated for both 1928 
and 1927, the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced Sept. 30 
added, served to restrict drilling with the 
from the annual canvass of producing and 
pipeline companies. 

Afier remaining virtually stationary for 
the first six months, production of crude 
petroleum last year dropped as a result 
of restriction of output of flush fields, the 
Statement said. Declining prices and the 
general curtailment program, the Bureau 
added, served to restirct drilling with the 


}res.lt that new wells brought in declined 


nearly 4,000. 

Production of motor fuel in 1930 
amounted to 440,728,000 barrels, a slight 
gain over 1929, the Bureau announced, 
while the production of natural gasoline 
declined from 2,233,700,000 to 2,210,500,000 
gallons. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Supply and demand for all oils: Ac- 
cording to final figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, from the anual canvass of pro- 
ducing and pipe line companies, the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in the United 


| States during 1930 amounted to 898,011,000 


barrels. This figure represents a decline 
from the previous year of 10.9 per cent 
and is slightly below the ouput of both 
1928 and 1927. Stocks of all oils declined 
24,000,000 barrels during 1930, a marked 
contrast to the trend in 1929, when these 
stocks were increased 68,156,000 barrels. 
The daily average indicated domestic de- 
mand for all oils in 1930 amounted to 2,- 
538,000 barrels, a decline from the previ- 
ous year of 38,000 barrels. This decrease 
in demand was principally a reflection of 
the decline in crude runs to stills. 

Crude petroleum: The production of 
crude petroleum remained virtually sta- 
ticnary during the first half of the vear, 
with the results of the various curtail- 
ment programs balancing the increasing 
demand for crude by refiners. During the 
last half of the year marked progress was 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 
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Health Service 
Advises on Life 


Of Middle Aged 


Points Out Physical Change 
And Emphasizes Impor- 
tance of Moderation in 
Eating and Exercising 


Merely the number of years a person 
has lived is “not necessarily a safe guide 
as to when one has reached middle age,” 
according to advice on “hygienic adjust-| 
ment in middle age,” furnished Sept. 30] 
by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. | 

“There are numerous individual varia-| 
tions with regard to these bodily changes; | 
one man will show them comparatively | 
early in life; another much later,” the 
Service explained. “It well may be said | 
that a man is as old as his arteries, * * * 
according to the statement. 

While asserting the importance of “mod- 
eration,” the Service advised persons 
reaching middle age to make their per- 
sonal habits conform to their new condi- 
tions. The Service’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Problems of Middle Age 

It is not the design of the United States 
Public Health Service to point out the 
changes that may be characteristic for 
the different age periods or to lay down 
specific rules of living to meet them. In| 
fact, the early periods of infancy, child- 
hood, youth, and manhood will be passed 
over, and, the advent of middle age, with 
its peculiar problems will be briefly dis- 
cussed. 

Whatever else may be said of these 
progressive bodily changes, by the time 
we reach middle age we realize fully the 
truth which underlies them all, and 
which we express in the term “growing 
old.” This process of age is in all likeli- 
hood very elaborate and complicated, but 
one of its obvious and important results 
is the gradual replacement of our body 
cells by connective tissue, what we might 
call a sort of scarring process. This 
means ‘that the body cells undergo a 
change perhaps both in quantity and in 
quality, leaving the tissues and organs 
which they compose with less vigor and 
less recuperative power. 


Readjustment Necessary 

When a‘man begins to reach middle age 
he perhaps for the first time fully ap-| 
preciates what it means to grow old. This 
fact becomes evident in his consciousness 
in ways that he cannot overlook. He be- 
gins to notice that his body is no longer 
capable of doing those things which pre- 
viously he could do with ease, and he 
finds that his habits of life must be 
changed if he would maintain physical 
well-being. 

This is for many a difficult time of 
life, and it is a period when readjust- 
ments are important. Briefly it means 
that the individual must realize that he 
has passed the apex of his existence and | 
is now on the downward incline. Such a 
thought implies a profound readjustment 
in his outlook upon life, sometimes with 
considerable mental disturbance. Along 
with this mental adjustment there are 
not lacking indications which warn the 
individual that he must change his habits | 
to conform to the changes in his body. 
He is a wise person who realizes all this 
and readjusts himself accordingly, main-| 
taining at the same time the mental poise | 
which accepts the inevitable without 
repining. 

The mental attitude is important, and 
the emotional reaction is even more so. 
The old adage that a man is only as old 
as he feels expresses a good deal of truth. 
There is no need for gloom. A man of} 
middle age, when knowledge and experi- 
ence have ripened into at least a sort of 
wisdom, may look forward to many rich! 
years of a useful and happy life, but he 
must make the necessary compromises 


with his body to do so. 


His adjustments mean largely modifica- 
tion in his thinking, and in his habits| 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, and exer- 
cise. He finds he can no longer eat as! 
he once did, and as a matter of fact he| 
does not need the quantity of food which | 
he once consumed. If he indulges in alco- | 
hol at all, he must now do it with dis-| 
cretion and judgment. He must give 
greater care to his sleeping and secure a 
complete night's rest, and he can no longer | 
safely indulge in strenuous exercise. Mak- | 
ing a sudden sprint to catch a street 
car is no longer an innocuous pastime; 
it may be highly dangerous. One finds 
himself obliged to consider many things | 
never before given a thought, or else pay 
the penalty. It is no longer wise to live 
at high pressure; life must flow with more | 
ease and more deliberation. | 


Physical Changes | 

It may be observed, however, that mere 
years alone are not necessarily a safe 
guide as to when one has reached middle | 
age. There are numerous individual | 
variations with regard to these bodily 
changes; one man will show them com-' 
paratively early in life, another much 
later. In other words, a man is not so} 
much as old as his years as he is as old 
as his body. It has been well said that! 
a man is as old as his arteries, because 
heart and arteries are necessary to exist- 
ence, and when they undergo the changes 
incident to middle life and old age they 
are no longer capable of meeting the 
demands which were formerly made upon 
them. These demands must now be re- 
duced to their capacity. 

Specific rules of conduct and definite 
instructions as to the adjustments which 
one must make have been avoided. It 
is not the purpose here to outline specific 
rules of conduct; it is rather to present 
a general fact or law and a principle of 
hygiene based upon that law. If one 
learns principles, one can formulate rules 
with ease. It seems better first to establish 
as clearly as possible the principle which 


Mr. Stimson and President 
Confer on M. Laval’s Visit 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son conferred with President Hoover at 
the White House Sept. 30 regarding the 
forthcoming visit of Premier Laval of 
France, according to an oral statement 
by the Department of State. 

No definite plans have been arranged 
for Premier Laval’s visit and will not be 
until he has had time to approve them, 
it was stated. The only definite thing 
that is known is that he is coming, it was 
said. 


Medical Supplies Sent 
For Epidemic in Samoa | 


The Governor of American Samoa, 
Captain G. S. Lincoln, U. S. N., retired, 
has reported to the Navy Department that 
he is able to handle the influenza epi- 
demic, now existing in Tutuila, Samoa, 
with the present naval personnel in the 
islands but that additional medical sup- 


*" plies are needed. 


The Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District, Pearl Harbor, T. H., Rear Admiral 
Yates Stirling, U. S. N., is sending the 
supplies requested by Captain 
Lincoln on the first vessel available, the 
“Ventura” which sails from Honolulu on 
Oct. 2.—Issued by the Department of the 


" Navy. 
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Oklahoma to Vote 


' 


| On Acreage Cut : 


Governor Murray Decides Not 
To Hold Special Session Due 
To Expense Involved 


OKLAHOMA City, OKia., Sept. 30. | 
Governor Murray has announced his de- 
cision not to call a special session of the 
| Legislature to enact legislation for re-| 
| striction of cotton and wheat acreage in| 
Oklahoma in 1932 but to take these meas- | 
| ures and others to the people for direct 
vote on initiative petitions. 

He said that since he has decided to 
hold a special election on other measures, | 
the calling of the Legislature into session} 
to enact cotton and wheat restriction laws) 
would double the cost to the taxpayers. 

Pointing out that there is no need of| 
rapidly enacting a cotton restriction law, 
the Governor said: “It will be noticed 
that notwithstanding Texas passed an un- 
conditional bill restricting cotton for the} 
next two years to one-third of the culti- | 
vated land, it did not make a perceptible} 
difference in the price of cotton. The) 
truth is, it will not have a perceptible price 
effect if all the States in the South join| 
in the move, until next year; that is, it will| 
not affect the price of ‘spot’ cotton. The 
spinners will not buy cotton as long as 
they have cotton in sight, and the Farm 
Board’s course will hold the same down 
until there is an actual demand for ‘spot’ 
cotton, which will be 12 months from now.” | 


Hotels Measure 
Nation’s Growth, 


Says Mr. Hoover: 


Construction of New Wal- 
dorf-Astoria at This Time 
Is an Exhibition of Confi- 
dence, He States : 


The rection of the New Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New Yory City at this time has 
been a contribution to the maintenance 
of employment and is an exhibition of | 
courage and confidence to the whole Na- 
tion, President Hoover said in an address 
Sept. 30 over the radio in connection with 
the opening of the hotel. The President 
recalled that it had been 137 years since 
the opening of the old City Hotel in New 
York, the first so-called great hotel there, 
and stated that a long line of constantly 
improving hotels from that day to this 
has marked the measure of the Nation's 
growth in power, in comfort and in 
artistry. 

The address delivered from the Cabinet 
Room inthe White House Executive 
Offices follows in full text: 


Social Centers 

Our hotels have become community in- 
stitutions. They are the center points of 
civic hospitality. They are the meeting 
place of a thousand community and na- 
tional activities. They have come to be 
conducted in far larger vision than mere 
profit earning. If we considered them 
solely from an economic point of view we 
would find them among the nine leaders 
of American industry. 

The opening of the new Waldorf-Astoria , 
is an event in the development of hotels 
even in New York City. It carries on 
a great tradition in national hospitality. 
It was 137 years ago that the first so- 
called great hotel was opened in New 
York—the old City Hotel—which was then 
heralded as an immense establishment and 
comprised 73 rooms. It was visited from 
all parts of the country as one of the 
fine exhibits of our national growth. A} 
long line of constantly improving hotels} 
from that day to this has marked the 
measure of the nation’s growth in power, 
in comfort and in artistry. 


Maintains Employment 
The erection of this great structure at 
this time has been a contribution to the 
maintenance of employment and is an 
exhibition of courage and confidence to the 
whole Nation. This occasion is really but 
the moving day of an old institution with 
all its traditions of hospitality and service 
into a new and better structure. I have 
faith that in another 50 years the growth| 
of America in wealth, science and art will 
necessitate the institution’s moving again 
to an even finer and more magnificent 
place and equipment. 
wish to congratulate the management 
on the consummation of its plan for the! 
magnificent new home perpetuating the| 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


underlies the subject rather than to at- 
tempt a mere formulation of rules of con- | 
duct; and the principle which an attempt | 
has been made to establish definitely is | 
that if a man would maintain health and 
vigor he must adjust himself to the 
changes which take place in his body at 
various stages of his existence. 

However, it may be said that there is 
one general rule which is applicable not 
only to this subject but to many another 
problem of hygienic living, and that is the 
rule of moderation, the golden mean— 
moderation in all things. It is usually the 
excess which does the harm. To use a 
well-known figure, it might be said that 
moderation is the silken cord upon which | 
we may Safely string the pearls of all 
our hygienic habits. 
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Some of the appointments of the control car of the naval airship “Akron,” 


1, 1931 — Ghe Aunited States Baily — vearty wyex PACE 1736 


ted 


mend 


eas Ss) 


which successfully passed her trial 


trip recently, are shown in the illustrations reproducing photographs from the files of the New York Recruiting 
Bureau of the United States Navy. The machine gun compartment is shown above; an aviation machinist’s 
mate is entering the car on the gangway. At the lower left is a seaman operating the elevator control in the 


control car; a similar wheel, in another part of the car, controls the rudder. 


In the center is the chart table in 


the navigator’s compartment, where a chief boatswain’s mate is studying blue prints of the airship’s rigging. An 


engineman is testing the telephone circuit at a telephone receiver just outside the doorway into the navigator’s 


compartment in the illustration on the righ 


Export Subsidies Still Improbable, 


Secretary H yde Cables to Europe 


Possibility of Debenture Is No Greater Now Than Pre- 
viously, He Informs Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pool Cotton Exchange, cabled Secretary;cotton buyers and spinners has resolved 


Hyde from Milano on Sept. 26, as follows: “that proposals for subsidizing exports of 


the European Cotton 
prising 
Bremen, Barcelona, Milan, Rotterdam and 
the British Spinners Association all being 
signatories to the Universal Cotton Stand- 
ards agreement has resolved to request you 
to inform your government that the pro- 


cotton by means of debenture or similar 
measures have already disrupted dealings 
with mills and 
manufactured goods from placing orders 
thereby seriously contributing to the world 
wide depression in the cotton industry. 


seriously hindered from buying. 
| vious that such 
| limiting the purchase of the present cot- 
ton crop until something definite is known 
of the views and intentions of the Amer- 
ican government which would allow buyers 
to operate with a feeling that such pur- 
chases would not 
later by the passage of the debenture prop- 
osition. 
| you may feel able to make will be appre- 
ciated and should 
Nickson at the Liverpool Cotton Associ- 
ation.” 


as follows: “Nickson, Secretary, Liverpool 
| Cotton Association, Liverpool, England. 


Walmsley 
United States that conference of European 
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American cotton by debenture or similar 
measures have disrupted dealings with 
mills and is preventing buyers of manu- 
factured goods from placing orders.” 
Please inform interested parties that de- 
bentures -and similar measures for sub- 
Sidizing exports of American cotton are 
not the law of this country but are merely 
proposals which will possibly be subject 
to debate in Congress. Such proposals 
have been advocated here for last 10 years 
and have been put forward as methods of 
increasing price of cotton to American 
producers ~~ if such would be their ef- 
fect they shduld serve to encourage buy- 
ing at present prices, which are much be- 
low cost of production. Apparently your 
association and European buyers gener-| 
ally regard debentures and similar meas- | 
ures as calculated to depress prices of 
American cotton at European ports still 
further. You are advised that the pres- 
ent Administration of this Government 
has repeatedly opposed the enactment of 
any such measures and made public an- 
nouncement of its opposition. It is in- 
conceivable that Congress would take any 
action the benefits of which would accrue 
to the buyers rather than the producers 
;of American cotton.” 

That European buyers would take large 
quantities of American cotton at current 
low prices if it were not for the fear of 
disruption of market conditions by an ex- 
port bounty, was confirmed by Lloyd V. 
(Steere, American Agricultural Attache, 
Berlin, who cabled the Department of Ag- 
riculture as tollows: 

“Director Schier, Bremen Exchange, 
called yesterday to stress depressing effect 
American cotton export bounty proposal 
on European cotton trading, emphasizing 
current inability and future difficulty do 
business under threat this possibility. He 
indicated trade and spinners regard pres- 
ent prices as low and that large purchases 
would probably be made near future if 
bounty uncertainty not existent.” 

Foresees Further Debate 

Secretary Hyde's reply was: 

“Advise all interested parties that ex- 
port bounty proposals are not the law in 
United States, that such proposals have 
been advanced in Congress during last 10 
years, that coming Congress will probably 
again debate them. Present Adminisira- 
tion this Government has repeatedly and 
publicly expressed opposition bounty pro- 
posals. Threat of enactment no greater 
than heretofore and purchases can be 
made with as great assurance as formerly. 
Not conceivable Congress will pass meas- 
ures so upsetting as European buyers es- 
teem this proposal to be and which would 
further depress prices so disastrously be- 
low cost of production.” 


“The conference meeting here today of 
Associations com- 


Liverpool, Manchester, Havre, 


90Ssal for subsidizing exports of American 


is preventing buyers of 


“In the same way importers are being 
It is ob- 


uncertainty is gravely 


be adversely affected 


Any reply to this cable which 


be sent to Secretary 


Mr. Hyde Replies 
Secretary Hyde replied today (Sept. 30) 


has 
informing 


“Cablegram been ‘received from 


Government of the 
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New Hampshire Counsel 
Named in Boundary Case 


Concorp, N. H., Sept. 30. 

The Attorney General, Ralph W. Davis, 
has announced that Charles E. Hughes 
Jr., former Solicitor General of the United 
States will be New Hampshire's special 
counsel in the boundary dispute between 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Mr. Davis 
said that a former Attorney General, 
Jermy Waldron of Portsmouth, will assist 
Mr. Hughes. 

The statement said that the former 
Solicitor General will succeed the late De- 
Witt C. Howe, who until his death last 
month was chief counsel for the State in 
the boundary dispute. Considerable testi- 
mony, Mr. Davis said, has already been 
taken in the case at Boston, Mass., before 
|@& master appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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Objection Is Withdrawn 
To Booster Radio Station 


After receipt of assurances from Officials 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, to 
the effect that the proposed booster sta- 
tion to be erected in Washington was not 
the first step toward a country-wide sys- 
tem of such stations, the Associatea Broad- 
casters of America on Sept. 30 withdrew 
their objections to erection of this station, 


| filed Sept. 3 with the Federal Radio Com- 


mission, according to a letter from the 
association received Sept. 30 at the Com-' 
mission. 

The Columbia application, filed early in| 
September with the Commission, requested 
permission to erect a 250-watt booster sta- | 
tion in Washington, which, Columbia offi- 
cials say, will provide improvemént of 
service to the city, and give it full-time 
Columbia service. The association op- 
posed this move on the ground that this 
station would be the first step in a na- 
tional system of such stations, resulting 
in forcing many existing S.ations out of 
business, and tending toward a monopoly 
of broadcast communications. 


Japanese Withdrawing 
Troops From Manchuria 


The Japanese already have begun to 
withdraw their troops from areas jn Man- 
churia outside the railway zone, according 
to information reaching the Department 
of State. This was stated orally Sept. 30 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son. 

Japanese troops already have been with- 


;drawn from Mukden with the exception of 


police and a guard around the palace of 
Chang Hsiuh Liang, Secretary Stimson 
said. 

Mr. Stimson also said information had 
been received from various sources show- 
ing that the Japanese had only 15,000 to 
16,000 troops in Manchuria, which is within 
treaty limits. 

Reports from China indicate that the 
situation is rather better as far as it goes, 
Secretary Stimson stated orally. 


Senate Group to Consider 
Unemployment Insurance 


The Senate Special Committee created 
in the last Congress to investigate unem- 
ployment insurance will meet probably 
about the middle of October, and will un- 
doubtedly have definite recommendations 
to make to the Senate when Congress 
convenes, the chairman of the Committee, 
Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
stated orally on Sept. 30. 

He said he had reached the conclusion 
that if the Federal Government should go 
into unemployment insurance, the Gov- 
ernment wili embark upon the dole sys- 
tem with the disastrous results demon- 
strated in England. 

Chairman Hebert said the members of 
the Commitiee had gathered a great deal 
of information on the subject and that 
Hugh §. Hanna, of the Department of 
Labor, aSsizned to assist the Committee, 
has also collected much data and other 
material. 


Survey Will Be Made 
Of Alabama Government 


MontTcomM_ery, AtA., Sept. 30. 

A complete survey of the State Govern- 
ment of Alabama is to be made by the 
Institute for Government Research of the 
Brookings Institution, of Washington, ac- 
cording to announcement by Governor 
B. M. Miller. 

Making of the survey was directed by 
the 1931 Legislature. which appropriated 
$30,000 for the work. Governor Miller, 
however, stated that the cost will be con- 
siderably less than that sum. 

The survey, he said, will include a study 
of the county governments and the rela- 
tion between State and county govern- 
ments, as well as a study of the State and 
county systems of taxation. It will be 
conducted in cooperation with an audit 
‘of the State government now under way. 


Disposal Is Upheld Result Ex 


Administration of School at 
Boston Is Sustained by Bay 
State Court 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 30. 


Statutory provisions relating to the 
| management of a fund established by the 


| 
| 
| 


codicil to the will of Benjamin Franklin, | 


| whereby he gave 1,000 pounds sterling to 


| the town of Boston, have just been up- | 
held by the Massachusetts Supreme Ju-| 


dicial Court. 

| Benjamin Franklin directed that at the 
end of 100 years, estimating that the orig- 
inal gift with its accretions of interest 
would then amount to £131,000, £100,000 
|“should then be laid out in public works 
of the most general utility to the inhabit- 
|ants of Boston” and the remainder of the 
|fund should constitute a fund to be in- 
vested and accumulated for another 100 
| years. 

The estimate of the testator as.to the 
size of the fund at the end of the first 
100 years was not realized but the fund 
| was divided in the proportion indicated 
j}and the larger part utilized in the estab- 
|blishment of an industrial school known 
jas the Franklin Union. 
| By statute the managers of the fund 
| were constituted a corporation. The court 
|}upholds the terms of this statute and 
|the right of the managers to administer 


|a gift made to the Franklin fund in 1904} 


|by Andrew Carnegie. The part of the 
|fund set aside to accumulate for another 
100 years, it is stated, amounted on Jan. 
31, 1930, to $476,348.99. 


Industries Report 
Fewer Reductions 


In Wages for Month 


Only’ Seven Establishments 
In Three Industrial 
Groups Increased Their 
Levels of Pay in August 


The manufacturing industries reported 
fewer wage cuts to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the month ended Aug. 15 
than in the preceding month, while the 
number of employes affected decreased 
from 33,238 to 20,739, according to infor- 
mation made available Sept. 30 by the 
Department of Labor. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by 
221 establishments in 50 industries during 
the month ended Aug. 15. These de- 
creases averaged. 10 per cent, while the 
20,739 employes Mivolved were 63 per cent 
of all those in the establishments inaugu- 
rating reductions. 

Reductions by Groups 

Twenty-six of the decreases were in the 
food group of industries, 28 in the textile 
group, 25 in iron and steel, 48 in lumber 


information 


; and 21 in the paper and printing group. 


Seven other industries in which wage- 
rate decredses in 10 or more establish- 
ments were noted were: Sawmills, 22; 
brick, tile and terra cotta, 21; cotton 
goods, 18; furniture, 15; foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, 13; lumber mill- 
work, 11; and paper and pulp, 10. 

For the month ended July 15, 238 plants 
in 46 industries reported decreases aver- 


| Jacksonville, 
| plained 


aging 9.7 per cent for the 33,238 employes | 


affected, who were 69 per cent of the 


total number working in the estabilsh- 
ments. 


The feed group of industries recorded | 


22 of the wage-rate decreases, the textile 
group 43, iron and steel 27, and lumber 46 
In the boot and shoe industry 17 estab- 
lishments reported lower wage rates over 
the monthly period, averaging 6.9 per cent 
and affecting 4,090 employes. The brick, 
tile and terra cotta industry likewise re- 
ported 17 wage-rate decreases. They aver- 
aged 115 per cent and affected 697 
workers. 

Only seven establishments in three in- 
dustries reported increases during the 
month ended Aug. 15. These averaged 
10.6 per cent and affected 618 employes, 
or 41 per cent of those in the plants ; 

Five plants in four industries showed 
higher wage rates in the preceding month. 
These increases averaged 8.1 per cent and 
affected 365 workers, or 22 per cent of all 
those in the five establishments. 

Reports as to the working time of em- 
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Exchange 
plained 
By Grain 


Board 


Letter to Senator Fletcher 
Expresses Regret Over 
Criticisms of Brazilian 
Coffee Transaction 


Regret that in the exchange of Bra- 
zilian coffee for American wheat holdings, 
“the various interests of the United States 
could not be fully protected except to the 
detriment of the grain producers and pos- 
sible nullification of the entire proceed- 
ings” was expressed by the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation, functioning under the 
auspices of the Federal Farm Board, in a 
letter to Senator Fletcher (Dem.); of Flor- 
ida, made public by the Senator on 
Sept. 30. 

The letter outlines the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation’s attitude regarding re- 
actions and criticisms to which it has been 
subjected since the announcement of the 
trade deal with Brazil. 


Explains Reasons 


The corporation's letter is dated Sept. 
28, signed by its president, G. S. Milnoy, 
and was sent at the request of the chat: 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Mr. 
Stone, in response to a letter to the Sena- 
tor from B. Kennelly, General Manager 
of the Municipal Docks and Terminals at 
Fla. The corporation ex- 
reasons why it considers that 
Jacksonville is not considered a logical 
export port for wheat. 

The letter from the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation to Senator Fletcher follows 
in full text: 

Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, United States 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Senator: At the request of 
Chairman Stone of the Federal Farm 
Board, who sends me a copy of letter to 
you from B. Kennelly, general manager, 
Municipal Docks and Terminals, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., I shall undertake to discuss 
with you the exchange of wheat for coffee 
with Brazil with particular reference to 
Mr. Kennelly’s proposal that Jacksonville 
be used both as a port of embarkation 
and debarkation. 

Transaction Outlined 

At the outset it might be well to explain, 
as I have previously explained to Mr. 
Kennelly, that the Brazilian government 
sold this coffee to the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation c.if. New York and bought 
the wheat f.o.b. our ports. It controls the 
operations of a large merchant fleet and 
it was through that control that they were 
able to regulate transportation charges so 
as to make the cost of the wheat delivered 
their ports competitive with delivered % 
prices quoted by other countries. To have 
declined to comply with such terms would 
definitely have prevented.the consumma- 
tion of the trade. 

Furthermore, Brazil contended that this 
purchase of 25,000,000 bushels of United 
States wheat was rather more than their 
country’s entire requirements for a full 
year and that their only logical outlet for 
disposing of the wheat would be through 
their own Brazilian milling industry. 
They, accordingly, have apportioned this 
wheat out among their mills and have 
delegated to them the full power of regu- 
lating the movement, designating the 
routing, and chartering the ships, with 
the provision of course, that Brazilian 
ships be used whenever and wherever 
available. We have supplied Mr. Kennelly 
with this information and have suggested 
that he directly contact the mills them- 
selves. 


4 


Lack of Facilities 
Bht, to be perfectly frank, I am con- 
strained to inform you that Jacksonville 
is not considered a logical export port for 
wheat. In the first place, no adequate 
elevator facilities are available for han- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


ployes in August, received from 12,265 es- 
tablishments in 64 manufacturing indus- 
tries, disclosed that 2 per cent of the 
plants were idle, while employes in 55 per 
cent were working full time, and worker 
in 43 per cent were on part time. 
Employes in those establishments in op- 
eration worked an average of 89 per cent 
of full time, this percentage showing no 
change in average full-time operation over 
the month interval. Employes in the 43 
per cent of the establishments working 
part time in August were averaging 75 per 
cent of full-time operation. 
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Chief Justice Hughes Pays Tribute 


fHURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1931 — Ghe Anited 


Even Distribution | 


To Services of President Madison Of Employment 


‘Father of the Constitution’ Described as 
, ‘Architect of Institutions’ and ‘De- 
fender of Liberty’ 


James Madison was the “father of the/ 
Constitution” and a genius whose greatest 
service was that of an architect of in- 
stitutions and a defender of liberty, de- 
clared Chief Justice Hughes in unveiling) 
a bust to the early American President in 
the Virginia State Capitol at Richmond. 
(A summary of the address was printed 
in the issue of Sept. 30.) 

“Success in solving our problems lies in 
a wise application of Madison’s controlling 
principle of the maintenance of a strong 
national Government,” continued the 
Chief Justice, “together with the essential 
authority of the States over their local 
affairs, and with constant respect for 
those individual rights which experience 
and conscience teach, us should be in- 
violable.” 


Blend of Ideals 


And Purposes 
The address of the Chief Justice follows 


@ in full text: 


As we approach #me two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Washington, our 
thought is directed, not simply to his own 
incomparable career, but also to the es- 
sential collaboration in statecraft which 
crowned the success of Revolution. We 
owe our institutions to the operation oi 
two forces—the pressure for unity and 
national power which made possible a 
strong Republic, and a passion for in- 
dividual liberty, which was 
strength and insistent upon the protec- 
tion of what were regarded as funda- 
mental rights. 

Two types of leadership appear reflect- 
ing the devotion of rare political genius 
to the one or the other of these aims. It 
is the unsurpassed distinction of Vir- 
ginia, not only that from her soil sprang 
sO many eminent statesmen of the forma- 
tive period, but that she brought each of 
these types to the highest point of de- 
velopment, finding their historic illustra- 


Jefferson. Another personality, in whose 
honor we are met today, stands out as 
conspicuously exhibiting a blend of ideals 
and purposes, fitting him to receive the 
confidence of Washington and the inti- 
mate frendship of Jefferson, with a con- 
structive ability and aptitude for con- 
ciliation which in the supreme test won 
for him the reserved and distinctive title 
of the Father of the Constitution. 


Spent 41 Years 
In Public Life 


James Madison began his public life in 
the Virginia Convention ef 1776, at the 
age of 25, and continued it with but slight 
interruption until he left the Presidency, 
41 years later, to enjoy the retirement of 
an expericneed political philosopher. In 
the picture of that long public career, 
there are lights and shades. In the effort 
to arrest attention by novel and sensa- 
tional emphasis, there is often observed 
a tendency to resort to biographical distor- 
tion by making a parade of mistakes and 
frailties. 

While historic accuracy is always desir- 
able, a sense of proportion is quite as 
essential to a veracious narrative as 
familiarity with details. Much of the 
work of men in public life is inevitably 
concerned with issues and conflicts, which 
although they seem to be of transcendent 
importance at the time, rapidly give place 
to other controversies and have but little 
permanent influence. Oother labors are 
of a monumental character, revealing the 
genius of leadership and conferring lasting 
benefits. We are thinking to-dayeof such 
achievements. 

I shall not abuse the privileges of this 
occasion by an attempt—futile, indeed, it 
would be—to make a comprehensive re- 
view of Madison's career, embracing his 
activities in the new Government, as 
party leader in the Congress, as Secre- 
tary of State, and as President, and in- 
volving an examination of the strife of 
parties, the diplomatic difficulties cul- 
minating in war, the humiliations and 
victories of that war, and the circum- 
stances of the ensuing peace. : 

Important as are these events in the 
history of the period, their consideration 
should not be permitted to detract from 
our paramount interest in the outstanding 
work of Madison in laying the foundations 
of the Republic. In this brief tribute, I 
present to you Madison in the distinction 
of his greatest service, as an architect of 
institutions and a defender of liberty. 


Three Preeminent in 


Establishing Constitution 

Of the illustrious Virginians to whose 
public service the Nation is indebted, three 
were preeminent in establishing our Fed- 
eral Constitution, Washington, Madison 
and Marshall. Washington not only won 
opportunity by his military success, but 
made the Constitution possible by pre- 
siding at the Philadelphia Convention 
and giving to the issue of its labors the 
essential support of his great influence. 
“A confederation,’ John Quincy Adams 
said, “is not a country.” 

And in the truest sense Washington 
became the Father of His Country as a 
Nation equipped with the requisite au- 
thority of national government. At a 
later day, Marshall made this authority 
secure by his judicial exposition of car- 
dina! constitutional principles. But both 
the inspiring leadership of Washington 
and the juristic skill of Marshall de- 
pended on the development and formula- 
tion of the constitutional scheme. In that 
supremely important enterprise, Madison 
had the leading part. 

He was well equipped for the task by 
temperament, studies and political expe- 
rience. Cool, cautious, deliberative, he was 
capable of prolonged concentration in in- 
tellectual work, which resulted in con- 
victions securely based in profound study 
and adequate reflection. His mental equi- 
librium was not upset by gusts of passion 
and he had no aptitude for attempts to 
sway others by tempestuous eloquence. 

He sought to convince, and he became 
formidable in debate because he was thor- 
ough in preparation and precise in state- 
ment. With his regard for the processes 
of reason, there was no acerbity in his 
disposition, and there was a notable ab- 
sence of any assumption of superiority. 
Exceptionally modest, he was tolerant in 
spirit, temperate in speech and concilia- 
tory in action. . 


‘Deepest Student’ 


At Princeton 

In his studies he was his own best pre- 
ceptor, and he was driven by an insatiable 
desire for knowledge. When we reflect 
upon the slender scholastic opportunities 
of his day, we must not overlook the ad- 
vantage of a student life unencumbered 
by a bewildering mutiplicity of activities 
which absorb the energies of youth, too 
frequently at the expense of intellectual 
interests. Nor was the ambitious student 
embarrassed by a host of attractive courses 
and a superabundance of material lead- 
ing to a dissipation of effort. 

We are told that Madison's favorite 
studies at Princeton were the history of 
the free States of antiquity and all sub- 
jects relating to government, and, despite 
the handicap of delicate health, his un- 


jealous of | 


remitting industry won for him the repu- 
tation of being the “deepest student” in 
college. Perhaps it was in ‘he informal 
association of undergraduates in the 
American Whig Society, which he organ- 
ized, that he found the most helpful dis- 
cipline in the preparation of papers and 
in earnest debates upon government. 

After leaving college he continued his} 
intellectual pursuits at home, and he | 
brought to his public career a compre- 
hensive knowledge of ancient and modern 
history which has been described as 
“quite unequalled among the Americans 
oO. the Revolutionary period.” 

With all his calmness and studiousness, 
he was not destitute of zeal. He had the 
zeal of a liberal mind. This became ap- 
parent at the very outset when, as a dele- 
gate to the State Convention which 
Iramed the Constitution of Virginia, he 
became tne champion of religious liberty, 
a cause to which he was devoted through- 
out his life. A deepiy religious man, he 
wished religion to fiourish in a free at- 
mosphere, without leaning upon the sup- 
port of government with the consequent 
dangers of governmental interference. 

Freedom of conscience in his view was 
a fundamental right, and it wag his 
amendment which led to the substitution 
for the words “fullest toleration,” the pro- | 
vision that “All men are equally entitled 
to the free exercise of religion according 
to the dictates of conscience.” He would 
have gone even further than the Con- 
vention by prohibiting emoluments and 
privileges on account of religion. 

Eight years later in the Virginia Legis- 
lature he determinedly opposed the as- 
sessment bill for the support of churches, 


|and as the result of the response to his 


“Remonstrance” sent broadcast through 
the State, the proposed resolution was de- 
feated, Jefferson's bill of 1779 was revived 
and passed, and the cause of religious 


I | liberty in Virginia had a lasting triumph. 
tion in George Washington and John) 
Marshall, in Patrick Henry and Thomas 


Her example was influential in other 
States, and Madison takes his place with 
Roger Williams and Thomas Jefferson in 
the front rank of those to whom we are 
indebted for the American obnception of 
the essential freedom of the spirit from 
governmental license or restraint. 


Perils of Independence 


In Absence of Union 


After his first brief term in the State 
Legislature, Madison was sent in 1780 as 
a respresentative of Virginia to the Con- 
| tinental Congress, and his experience 
there gave him an intimate knowledge of 
the perils of Independence in the absence 
of Union. He put the case pithily in these 
words: “The close of the war brought no 
cure for the public embarrassments. The 
States relieved from the pressure of for- 
eign danger and flushed with the enjoy- 
ment of independent and sovereign power; 
(instead of. a diminished disposiiion to 
part with it), persevered in omissions and 
in measures incompatible with their re- 
lations to the Federal Government and 
with those among themselves.” With his 
keen realization of pressing need, it was 
natural that Madison should have joined 
earnestly in the effort to “form a more 
perfect Union.” 


In describing the genesis of the Fed- 
eral Convention, Madison tells us ®f his 
own important part while not withhold- 
ing the credit due to others who were 
seeking the same énd. “The change in 
our Government,” he said* “like most 
other important improvements ought to 
{be ascribed rather to a series of causes 
than to any particular and sudden one, 
and to the participation of many, rather 
than to the efforts of a single agent. It 
is certain that the general idea of revis- 
ing and enlarging the scope of the Fed- 
eral authority, so as to answer the neces- 
sary purposes of the Union, grew up in 
many minds, and by natural degrees, dur- 
ing the experienced inefficacy of the old 
confederation 

“The discernment of General Hamilton 
must have rendered him an early patron 
of the idea * * * In common with others, 
I derived from my service in the old Con- 
gress during the later stages of the Revo- 
lutionary War, a deep impression of the 
necessity of invigorating the Federal au- 
thority. I carried this impression with 
me into the Legislature of Virginia.” The 
fact of greatest importance is that out of 
Madison's efforts in that Legislature grew 
the resolution in 1785 for the appointment 
of commissioners to meet at Annapolis “in 
order to form some plan for inggsting 
Congress with the regulation and taxation 
of commerce.” Madison adds that “Al- 
though the step taken by Virginia was fol- 
lowed by the greater number of the States, 
the attendance at Annapolis was so tardy 
and so deficient, that nothing was done 
on the subject immediately committed to 
the meeting. The consultations took an- 
other turn.” 


First Considered by 


Virginia Legislature 


These resulted in the recommendation 
for the meeting in Philadelphia. As 
to this recommendation, Madison says: 
“The manner in which this idea rose 
into effect, makes it impossible to 
say with whom it more particularly 
originated. I do not even recollect the 
|member who first proposed it to the body. 
I_have an indistinct impression that it 
received its first formal suggestion from 
Mr. Abraham Clark of New Jersey. Mr. 
Hamilton was certainly the member who 
drafted the address.” 

Madison then observes that the Legis- 
lature of Virginia was the first “that had 
an opportunity of taking up the recom- 
mendation, and the first that concurred 
in it. It was thought proper to express its 
concurrence in terms that would give the 
example as much weight and effect as 
possible; and with the same view to in- 
clude in the deputation, the highest char- 
acters in the State, such as the governor 
and chancellor. The same policy led to 
the appointment of General Washington, 
who was put at the head of it.” 

The bill complying with the recom- 
mendation from Annapolis was written by 
Madison. This action was followed by ap- 
pointments from other States, and finally, 
or. February 21, 1787, the Congress passed 
what Madison called its “Recommendatory 
Resolution” giving, in effect, its sanction 
to the project of a Federal Convention to 
revise the Articles of Confederation. This 
removed the suspense which congressional 
inaction had created. Thus the labors of 
Madison at last found fruition. Without 
his sagacity and persistence there would 
have been no Federal Constitution. 

It is pleasant to picture this quiet and 
studious young man of 36 as he takes his 
place with the distinguished Virginian 
delegation in that body of eminent men 
who were to frame the political structure 
of the new nation. That he fully recog- 
nized the significance of the meeting, and 
his remarkable forethought, are apparent 
from the arrangement that he at once 
made to secure an appropriate record of its 
proceedings. 

“The curiosity I had felt,’”’ he said, “dur- 
ing my researches into the history of the 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





*Letters to 
March 10, 1826. 


Noah Webster, Oct. 12, 1804; 


Is Recommended - 


Workers Asked to Forego 
Rights in Suggestions of 
Planning Committee to 
President’s Organization 


A spreading of available work among 
a larger number o* workers by an equa-| 
ble distribution of available employment, | 


and the provision of public works pro- 
grams to be started immediately, are rec- | 
ommended by the Committee on Employ- 
ment Plans and Suggestions of the Presi- 
dent's Organization on Unemployment | 
Relief in a report submitted to the Presi- 
dent’s Organization following the conclu- 
sion of the Committee’s sessions at Chi- 
cago on Sept. 29. 

seniority and civil service rights should 
be foregone by workers in order to enable 
such distribution of fewer hours or days 
of work among a larger number of work- 
ers in each unit of industry, either pub- 
lic or private, according to the report, 
which was made public Sept. 30 by the 
President's Organization. 

Urged by Mr. Gifford 

Walter S. Gifford, Mrector of the 
President’s Organization, in commenting 
on the report, stated Sept. 30 that the 
Committees recommendations for speed- 
ing up relief work would be given imme- 
diate consideration and that all employers 
and employes should give earnest atvien- 
tion to the proposals. A statement of 
Mr. Gifford’s remarks on the Commit- 
tees report,-issued by the President's Or- 
ganization, follows in full text: 

“The Committee on Employment Plans 
and Suggestions made up ‘of a distin- 
guished group of citizens, including rep- 
resentative employers and representative 
leaaeis of laoo., Nas maae its rst repolt. 
It will continue its studies and make fur- 
ther reports from time to time. The Com- 
mittee membership includes: 

“Harry a. Wnheeier, Cnicago, Chairman; 
W. Rutus Abbott, Chicago; Leonard P. 
Ayres, Cleveland; T. H. Banfield, Port- 
land, Oreg.; S. P. Bush, Columbus, Ohio; 
Fred C. Croxton, Washington, D. C.; 
Homer Ferguson, Newport News, Va. 
Charles C. Gates, Denver; William Green, 
American Federation oi Labor; Edward 


N. Hurley, Chicago; A. Johnston, Broth- 
erhood of Railway Engineers; Cc. 
|Knight, New England Council; Alexan- 


der Leggs, Chicago; Wesley C. Mitchell, 
New York; Matthew Sloan, New York; L 
R. Smith, Milwaukee; Daniel Willard, Bal- 
timore; W. A. Starrett, New York. 


Proposal Based on Study 


“Its recommendation for spreading 
available work are based upon the study 
trom all angles of the experience of this 
country in this depression. I recommend 
the earnest consideration of this report 
to all employers and employes to the end 
they may help meet this Winter's unem- 
ployment problem to the best advantage 
of the country and all its citizens. 

“The recommendations for relief work 
programs and for speeding up public works 
will be promptly laid before the Commit- 
tee on Administration of Relief, headed 
by Mr. Fred C, Croxton, and the Com- 
mittee on Program of Federal Public 
Works, headed by Mr. James R. Garfield.” 

The report of the Committee on Em- 
ployment Plans and Suggestions follows 
in full text: 

In its first recommendation the Com- 
mittee on Employment Plans and Sugges- 
tions recognizes that it is not at this 
point dealing with those fundamental and 
permanent tactors in industrial stability 
which can only result from continuing 
study and analysis of all the complex 
conditions under which industrial opera- 
tion must be conducted. 

Demand Is for Work 

The demand upon the committee is for 
work rather than charity and, therefore, 
this committee respectfully suggests to 
the Committee on Administration of Re- 


lief: 
That communities in meeting needs 
growing out of unemployment be urged 


to give serious consideration to carefully 
planned and administered relief work 
programs. 

The Committee on Employment Plans 
and suggestions recommends that steps 
be taken by the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief to secure as soon 
as possible careful consideration by local, 
State and Federal authorities of public 
works programs to lessen as far as pos- 
sible the need for increased funds for di- 
rect help. 

In making this recommendation it is not 
assumed that any national committee will 
undertake to pass upon the merits of any 
local or State project. The activities in 
this field of such a committe will yield 
the best results if confined to stimulating 
consideration by local and State officials 
and committees of those projects upon 
which work can be quickly begun. 

Urges Central Authority 

Any consideration of stimulation of pub- 
lic construction work should include as its 
first objective the establishment of a com- 
plete authority to permit decisions of all 
sorts, to the end that such a work may 
be started without delay and pushed 
through to the earliest possible completion. 
Any public construction program which 
does not provide such authority should 
not be relied upon to furnish relief in the 
present emergency. 

It is recdéenized that some communi- 
ties may not be in a position easily to fi- 
nance public works projects. Every re- | 
duction in cost thereof may be a stimulus 
to greater activity, and where unemploy- 
ment relief is provided through the me- 
dium of public works paid for by taxes 
only the fair going wage in the com- 
munity should be paid. 

It is the opinion of tae Committee on 
Employment Plans and Suggestions that 
it is imperative that the existing prob- 
lem of unemployment should be imme- 
diately dealt with in a practical and con- 
structive way. Necessary relief must be 
provided for those who are unemployed | 
or the creation of work opportunities | 
should be accorded them. | 


Distribution of Work 


The committee, therefore, recommends 
that all work now available be equitably 
distributed among those normally em- 
ployed in each unit of the various indus- 
tries, both public and private, so far as 
it is practicable to do so. In order to 
achieve this objective it is the opinion 
of the committee that the owners and 
managers of industry and employes in 
both public and private industry should 
cooperate to the fullest extent in extend- 
ing work opportunities for as large a num- 
ber of working people as possible. 

Public opinion will support the em- 
ployers and employes in every effort they 
put forth to distribute the amount of 
work in both public and private industry 
as equitably as possible. 

The duties of both management and 
employes are clear and plain. 

First, menagement should, as far as 
possible, maintain and increase the num- 
ber of employed. Employment during the 
coming Winter is first consideration. It 
is the duty of workers and employes to 
| assist those who are out of work by agree- 
ing to an adjustment of working time so 
|that the work which may be available 








IEUT. (junior grade) S. F. Kalk, 
United States Navy, officer of the 
deck of the U. S. S. “Jacob Jones,” 
Dec. 6, 1917, when the vessel was struck 


by a torpedo from a German submarine 
and subsequently foundered, died of ex- 
posure in the water in swimming in a 
weakened condition from one life raft 
to another, on which his shipmates had 
taken refuge, with the purpose of equal- 
izing the weight sustained by the rafts. 
“He was game to the last,” is the tribute 
paid by bluejackets who suffered with 
him, according to the World War rec- 
ords of the Department of the Navy. 
The incident is the subject of a paint- 
ing from the brush of F. Luis Mora, pre- 
served in the Naval Gallery of Gallant 
Deeds maintained by the Bureau of 


Armament Truce Before 


Navigation. The records show that at 
4:21 p. m. on Dec. 6, 1917, in latitude 
49 degrees 23 seconds north, longitude 
6 degrees 13 seconds west, in clear 
weather and a smooth sea, the vessel, 
making a speed of 13 knots in a zigzag 
course, was struck on the starboard side 
by a torpedo from an enemy submarine. 
The “Jacob Jones” was one of six of 
an escorting group returning independ- 
ently from off Brest to Queenstown; all 
other ships of the group were out of 
sight. After seeing the torpedo and 
realizing “the straight run, line of ap- 
proach and high speed it was making,” 
says the report of the commanding of- 
ficer, “I was convinced that it was im- 
possible to maneuver to avoid it. Lieu- 
tenant Kalk was officer of the deck at 
the time, and I consider that he took 


November 


Secretary of State Confers With the President on Questions | 


Involved in Armament Situation 
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solemn appeal to all who desire the appli- 
cation of the principles of peace and jus- 
tice on which the covenant is based to 
devote all their efforts to the creation of 
a world opinion strong enough to insure 
the success of the conference and in the 
second place request the Council to urge 
the governments summoned to the confer- 
ence to abstain, pending its result, from 
any steps for the increase of the present 
level of their armaments. 


Support of Russia 
Offered to Proposal 


The Third Commitfee was of the opinion 
that in view of the close connection be- 
tween its discussions on the subject and 
the work to be done by the Co™erence 
it would be desirable for those States not 
represented in the Assembly. but whiecn 
are invited to take part in the Confer- 
ence, to take part also in *he work of 
the Third Committee relating to disarm- 
ament. 

On the Third Committee’s proposal the 
President of the Assembly, in agreement 
with the General Committee on Sept. 19, 
invited the following States to be repre- 
sented on the Committee: 

Afghanistan, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Egypt, Ecuador, Salvador, Turkey, 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
and the United States of America. It 
was proposed that the states that were 
not members of the League should be rep- 
resented in an advisory capacity only. 

The following states accepted the As- 
sembly’s invitation: Costa Rica, Egypt, 
Turkey, United States of America and 
Brazil, the latter being represented by an 
observer. 

The government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics stated that in view, 
among otner things, of the short notice 
given it was unable to send a delegate to 
take part in the discussions of the Third 
Committee. Being, however, always prc- 
pared to support any proposal for the 
limitation of armaments it would be dis- 
posed to associate itself with the proposal 
of the Italian Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Grandi, provided that proposal was 
adopted in a form obligatory on all coun- 
tries, and that it covered all classes of 
armaments and that the signatories of the 
undertaking confirmed that it should not 
in any case replace or postpone the es- 
sential problem of disarmament or limita- 
tion of existing armaments which must be 
settled as quickly as possible. 

The Third Committee had before it on 
the one hand the draft resolution pre- 
sented by the five countries; gn the other 
hand a concrete proposal proposed by the 
Italian delegation to give effect to the pro- 
posal made by Mr. Grandi at the As- 
sembly. A discussion of some importance 
took place in connection with these pro- 
posals. 


Opinion Divided 


As to Methods 


The idea of an armaments truce as a 
contribution to the preparation for the 
Conference met with general assent. But 
opinion was divided as to the forms and 
methods of giving practical application 
to this idea. 

In the course of the Committee’s dis- 


} cussions the Italian delegation with the 


support of a certain number of other dele- 
gations, and particularly of the British 


and equitably distributed among a larger 
number. 

This may be done either through a 
reduction in the number of days worked 
per week or the hours worked per day, or 
through the application of such other 
practical methods as may be best suited to 
the peculiar conditions of different indus- 
tries. We are of the opinion that the 
genius and resourcefulness: of the manage- 
ment and workers can find a way to apply 
the remedies herewith proposed. 

In addition to the foregoing we further 
recommend, where agreements are in 
effect covering working conditions that 
the managements and representatives of 
employes cooperate with the view of meet- 
ing this serious unemployment condtion, 
and we deem it a patriotic duty on the 
part of managements and employes to 
meet this crisis in a fearless manner and 
make such adjustments as are practicable, 
Those workers who are protected in their 
employment by seniority rights or civil 
service should during this emergency 
forego their right to continuous employ- 


‘|during the Winter may be more widely | ment. 


delegation, submitted a draft resolution 
whicn in its view while based on the same 
motives as the five countries’ drait res- 
c.uuon was calculated to give more pre- 
cise lorm to the idea oi the armamenis 
truce. 

The Italian proposal was that each gov- 
ernment should undertake for a period 
of one year dating trom Nov. 1, 1931: 

One. Not to increase its expenditures on 
j}land forces already authorized for the 
|current financial year, and not to exceed 
the total of such expenditure during the 
;next financial year until the expiration 
of the truce. 
| Two. Not to place any warship on the 
stocks provided always tnat vesesls under 
construction might be continued and com- 
pleted. 

‘three. To suspend the construction of 
additional military aircraft, except to re- 
place machines which are placed out of 
commission during the truce. 

The British deiegation completed the 
Italian proposal by an amendment to 
which the italian aelegation agreed, witn 
regard to the procedure to be iouowed tor 
/the practical application of the Italian 
proposal. 

‘Lne Committee moreover had before it 
ceriain amendments by the s'rench dele- 
gation to the five countries’ diait resolu- 
tion. Usetul suggestions were also made 
by a large number ot delegates. 


Proper Atmosphere 
For Conference Sought 

“she ‘third Commitiee was of opinion 

| that a tangiole gesture shouid be maae, 
| inaicating nov omy the desire oi the coun- 
tries representea on tne Commitee Lo 
renounce ior one year, as irom Novy. 1 
1931, any increase 1n Utne present level O1 
tne armaments, bue also creaung peore 
rev. Zz, 1932, an avmosphere iavorabie to 
the success of the Great Disarmament 
Conference. 

“The Committee was fully conscious of 
the tact that such an undertaking could 
not and should not repiace the decisions 
that might be reachea on a contractual 
basis at the conterence itseli. 

“Nevertheless it felt that it would be 
expedient to make a gesiure which, al- 
though having a chiefiy moral cnaracter, 
woula be, in the Committee's opinoin, 
none the less efiectual in its effects on 
the government's and pubiic opinion. 

“Tne Committee's aim has been to pre- 
pare the moral atmosphere of the con- 
lerence by getting the present session of 
the assembiy to tuke a piain and palpable 
decision for an armaments truce. Certain 
delegations telt that a vague obligation 
was likely to lead to different interpreta- 
tions and consequently to dangerous con- 
troversies, and that only definite obliga- 
tions could answer to the end in view. 
But this made it necessary to elaborate a 
veritapie convention, ana only the con- 
ference itself couid ao so at tne outset of 
its work. Nevertheless other delegates in- 
cluding the Italian delegation pressed this 
proposal pointing out tnat otnerwise the 
truce could not pe utilized as an element 
in preparing for the conference. 


Technical Difficulties 


In Proposed Truce 
But tne Italian propdsal, which had 
the virtue of defining une obligations to 


be assumed, contained, as some delega- 
tions thought, technical difficulties as re- 
gards execution, caused by the definition 
itself and by the short period allowed the 
various countries between the adoption 
and the execution oi the plan. 

The Committee strove to combine the 
advantages of the various proposals by 
eliminating their disadvantages, viz, by 
inviting the various governmenis to as- 
sum¢ material obligations which were 
nevertheless sufflicently flexible to allow 
them to be carried out. The result was 
the resolution, the text of which is given 
later. This resolution is intended to pre- 
vent an increase in the efiort at present 
being expended on the whole of the arm- 
aments of each country. 

Certain delegations made a point of 
Stating explicitly that they did not regard 
as incompatible with the principle thus 
laid down, which must remain predomi- 
nant, such measures as the normal carry- 
ing out of legal enactments relating to ef- 
fectives, the regular execution of programs 
for the upkeep and renewal of land, naval 
and air material or fortification and the 
constitution of the corresponding stocks. 

The armaments truce will be brought 
about by means of an undertaking to be 
‘given in the form of a declaration by the 
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correct and especially prompt measures 
in maneuvering to avoid the torpedo, 
Lieutenant Kalk was a very able offi- 
cer, calm and collected in emergency. 
He had been attached to the ship for 
about two months and had shown espe- | 
cial aptitude. His action in this emer- 
gency entirely justified my confidence 
in him. I deeply regret to state that 
he was lost as a result of the torpedo- 
ing of the ship, dying of exposure on 
one of the rafts. The water was very 
cold and the Winter wind soon numbed 
the survivors and several died of expos- 
ure. Night was coming on and there 
was the slenderest hope of rescue, for the 
radio had been smashed when the ship 
blew up. It was in such circumstances 
as these that Lieutenant Kalk died like 
a gallant gentleman.” 








| i Me ts 
Is Requested by League of Nations PRESIDENT 'S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 





Sept. 30, 1931 


9:30 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, called to 
discuss routine Treasury matters. 

10 a. m—Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of Porto Rico, called to dis- 
cuss Porto Rican affairs. 

10:30 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

11:15 a. m—Wames Rand, of New 
York, President of Remington Rand 
Company, called with William P. Mc- 
Cracken, an attorney of Washington. 
Subject of conference not announced. 
11:45 a. m.—Senator Carey, (Rep.), 
of Wyoming, called to discuss the cattle 
feeder business in the West. 

12 noon.—Former Representative Lar- 
son of Minnesota called to pay his re- 
kpects. 

12:45 p. m.—Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, Professor of Social Legislation at 
at Columbia University, called to pay his 
respects. 


12:30 p. m.—Commander Charles B. 
Booth, of the Volunteers of America, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 


nounced. 

12:45 p. m.—Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, called to pre- 
sent Roy R. Gill, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 

6:15 p. m.—The President made a 
radio address in connection with the 
opening of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. 


various governments before Noy. 1, 1931. 
Certain delegations consider that it is to 
be anticipated that in their replies states 
will take into account the position of their 
neighbors and especially those who are not 
members of the League of Nations. 

If, as a result of unforeseen circum- 
stances, such as are more likely to arise 
in the case of countries having responsi- 
bilities overseas, a government should find 
itself compeiled to suspend the operation 
of its declaration, the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations should be imme- 
diately notified and should inform the 
other governments concerned. 

The Third Committee hopes that by 
unanimously accepting the proposed truce, 
the governments members or nonmembers 
of the League will help to create an at- 
mosphere favorable to the work of the 
important conference to which they have 
been summoned. 

The Third Committee therefore pro- 
poses to the assembly the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

“Convinced that the crisis which at the 
present time is creating such profound 
disturbance among the nations of the 
world is due to a number of economic and 
political causes originating principally in 
the lack of mutual confidence between 
the nations, and, 

“Convinced that a renewal of the com- 
petition in armaments would necessarily 
lead to an international and social catas- 
trophe, 

“The Assembly addresses a solemn ap- 
peal to all those who are desirous that 
practical effect should be given to the 
principles of peace and justice upon which 
the covenant is based and urges them to 


| devote all their efforts toward creating a 


world opinion strong enough to enable the 
General Disarmament Conference to 
achieve positive results, including in par- 
ticular a gradual reduction of armaments 
to be continued until such time as the 
object laid down in Article 8 of the cove- 
nant is attained. 

“In view of the fact that an undertak- 
ing on the part of all States not to in- 
crease their armaments would help to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of confidence, to pre- 
vent competition in armaments and to 
prepare the ground for the success of the 
forthcoming conference: 

“The Assembly, 

“Requests the governments invited to 
the Disarmament Conference to prepare 
for this event by means of an armaments 
truce and accordingly 

“Requests the Council to urge the gov- 
ernments convened to the said conferences 
to give proof of their earnest desire for 
the successful issue of the efforts to en- 
sure and organize peace, and, without 
prejudging the decisions of the Conier- 
ence or the programs or proposals sub- 
mitted to it by whatever government, to 
refrain from any measure involving an in- 
crease in their armaments. 

“Likewise requests the Council to ask 
the governments to state before Nov. 1, 
1931, whether they are prepared for a 
period one year from that date to accept 
this truce in armaments.” 


School Courses 
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Are Proposed in 
‘Science of Man’ 


Dr. Hrdlicka of National 
Museum States Training 
In Anthropology Should 
Begin in Primary Grades 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
many, in fact, the subject of man is more 
or less—sometimes very much—a sort of 
semiconscious taboo. 

Others would teach, would gladly learn, 
but they find not what they need in the 
way of aids and, in consequence, often 
stray into the mazes of misunderstood psy- 
chology and even into those of the occult, 
Or, they come into contact with the cold 
and imperfect forms of science of man 
and are wearied without ever discovering 
its inexhaustible rich glow. 

Wherein lie the causes of this great 
enigma and disadvantage; and what are 
the remedies? 

The main cause is the still surviving 
hold of notions adapted from old Jewish 
belief, and mistakenly termed “religious.” 
So strongly have these influenced most 
minds that true knowledge of man is the 
product of only one of the most recent 
sciences, and as such is still in its evolu- 
tion. It has not yet fully mastered its 
great and most intricate fields. It strug- 
gles still with numerous uncertainties. 
And even for what it has already achieved, 
which really is substantial, it has not yet 
produced proper textbooks; while in its 
| oral instruction, in the few seats where 
| this has been organized, it has fed the 
scholar on not enough of the essences, but 
;On much of the tiresome and even at 
| times still controversial details. 


Textbook Problems 


To mend matters, we must begin with 
anthropology itself, with the furnishing 
|of attractive instruction where chances 
for this are open; and next, there must 
| be prepared sound, instructive, as well as 
|generally appealing, textbooks and aids. 
The next practical step will be to instruct 
| the prospective teachers. Yes, teachers; 
|provide them with the best the science 
can furnish, and the rest will follow with 
| unprecedented rapidity. For teachers, a 
good many of them, as well as the young- 
|sters, thirst for all that is reliable and 
useful and beautiful about man. 

An earlier step, perhaps, should be an 
enlightened introduction into the curricula 
| of all schools of such parts of the knowl- 
|edge of man as may be both available and 
suitable. Anthropology ingludes folklore, 
|} cultural hitory, racial poetry, music, art, 
| technique, sports, and all other human 
}endeavors; besides information about 
;man himself, his past, present, and future, 
his comparative anatomy, physiology, de- 
|; mography, and even pathology. 


Teaching of Folklore 


Of these subjects proper selections from 
| folklore are suitable from the very be- 
| ginnings of the child’s instruction. In the 
| past, this was given to the young children 

by grandmothers and grandfathers, and to 
the older ones by bards and in other ways, 
but today we must rely more and more 
upon the teacher. They do already “tell 
stories” in the school, but Mother Goose 
and Alice in Wonderland are only the be- 
ginnings; there is far more in the folklore 
of every people. 





The next subject, suitable to the child: 


| from the second year of school onward, is 
| that of cultural developments. Every ob- 
| ject the pupil uses and sees has a long and 
generally highly intoeresting history. Take 
a button, pencil, handkerchief, the cap, 
the shoes, a match, a knife, the paper, 
the school itself—what inexhaustible 
|riches are hidden in the story of how 
|they came to be. Were I a teacher I 
should choose this branch of instruction 
}in preference to all others. 

| Then, from the third year onward, 
| Should be introduced the simplest ele« 
;ments of knowledge of one’s own person, 
| What and what for are the hair, teeth, 
eyes, ears, nose, limbs, blood; and what is 
there in the interior of the human body 
and for what purpose? The body is a 
highly complex machine which must serve 
us for a great many years; and we are 
its engineers. 

Tragedy of Ignorance 


Does it not stand to reason that the 
more we know’ about this machine, its 
workings and needs, the better care we 
shall be able to give it and the more 
obtain from it in the way of health, en- 
ergy, and happiness? This line of gentle, 
gradual instruction should never cease; 
there can never pe too much of it. Not 
blind “hygiene” or “eugenics,” a lot of 
musts and mustn’ts, but a beautiful, am- 
ple understanding. How much easier the 
individual life, and that of the family 


;and the state would run on this enlight-. 


ened human material. For nine-tenths 
and perhaps more of the faults and “sins” 
and suffering is due to ignorance and dis- 
|order in the human machinery, rather 
|than to pure mischief. 

Then, in the last grade of the public 
school, would come a good elementary in- 
struction on the human races and nation- 
alities. In the high school and the college 
the subject would be extended gradually 
and rationally to the principles of all of 
man’s natural history, and to those of 
human languages, arts, music, and soci- 
ology. There is a great treasure-house of 
‘knowledge afd inspiration in these di- 
rections. 

All this will inevitably come some day, 
for it lies inherently in the line of human 
progress, and its realization is already 
pressing. And what a help it will be to 
true enlightenment to better more human 
life. It should not come, however, by the 
long and costly process of trial and error, 
but by the intelligent, conscious action of 
the teaching fraternity. Already, at this 
moment, much is possible. 


Survey Director Appointed 
For North Carolina Colleges 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 30, 

Dr. George Alan Works, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been selected by a 
subcommittee of the Governor's Comnis- 
sion on University Consolidation to direct 
a technical survey into the details of com- 
bining the State University, State College 
and North Carolina College for Women, 
which will go under a single board of 
trustees on July 1, 1932. 

The selection was made following a con- 
ference with Governor O. Max Gardner, 
Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr. Fred 
J. Kelley, specialist on higher education 
in the Office of Education at Washington, 

The consolidation of the State schools 
was authorized by the 1931 Legislature. 


Judge G. W. Anderson 
Requests Retirement 


The White House announced orally 
Sept. 30 that Judge George W. Anderson, 
a member of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit, having reached 
the age of retirement, has asked Presi- 
dent Hoover to be relieved of that post 
at the end of September. No action has 
|been taken on the request, it was stated. 
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EmploymentGains | yy, ¢ 
‘Are Recorded in 
Some Localities 


Industrial Production Also 
Revealed Increases for 
Week, According to Re- 
ports From 31 Cities | 


Employment conditions improved last} 
week in various localities, according to 
the weekly survey of the business situa- 
tion in 31 localities, made public Sept. 30 | 
by the President’s Organization on Un-| 
employment Relief. (A summary of the 
statement is printed on page 1.) 

Increases in industrial production also 
occurred in several districts during the 
week, it was shown in the reports. Pay | 
roll earnings in certain cities likewise rose. 
The Organization's statement follows in 
full text: | 


Boston 


Boston, Mass.: An increase in employ- | 
ment and pay roll earnings is reported | 
in manufacturing industries for August, 
compared with July, according to returns | 
from 1,070 representative establishments. | 
The number of wage earners increased 
2.2 per cent, while aggregate weekly earn- | 
ings increased 2.3 per cent, and average | 
weekly earnings increased 0.1 per cent. | 
Reports from 86 boot and shoe manufac- | 
turers showed an increase of 7.5 per cent | 
in the number of wage earners, an in-| 
crease of 16.3 per cent in aggregate weekly 
earnings, and an increase of $1.52 in aver- 
age weekly earnings. Increases were re- 
ported in all important shoe cities ex- 
cept Brockton. 

Reports for 52 woolen and worsted 
goods manufacturers show an increase of 
2.7 per cent in the number of wage 
earners and an increase of 4.9 per cent 
in aggregate weekly earnings. Fifty-one 
cotton mills showed an increase of 3.7 
per cent in the number of wage earners | 
and an increase of 4.2 per cent in ag- 
gregate weekly earnings. Confectionery | 
manufacturing showed an increase of 41.5 | 
per cent in the number of wage earners | 
and a slightly greater increase in pay 
rolls, due largely to seasonal conditions. 
Textile dyeing and finishing plants report | 
@ 13 per cent increase in wage earners | 
and hosiery and knit goods manufacturers 
an increase of 11.4 per cent, with a slightly | 
higher increase in pay rolls. In electrical | 
machinery apparatus and supplies, a de-| 
crease of 6.3 per cent in the number em-| 
ployed was reported but the decrease in| 
pay rolls was not as great. 

The Massachusetts Department of Labor | 
and Industries reports a slight decrease! 
in the number of employed in 4,967 whole- 
sale and retatl establishments in August, 
compared with July. The total decrease 
Was 1,236 employes, or 1.5 per cent with 
@ pay roll decrease of $38,971, or 1.9 per 
cent. Increased employment of 1.8 per 
cent is reported by department and dry- 
goods stores, and an increase of 4.6 per 
cent by hardware, paints, and wall-paper 
stores; ail other groups show losses with 
the greatest decreases in lumber and build- 
ing materials, and wearing apparel and 
accessories stores, An increase of employ- 
ment by public utility companies is re- 
ported for August, compared with July, 
with 136 companies reporting increases 
amounting to 3 per cent and the same 
rate of increase in weekly pay rolls. Aj} 
decrease in employment and pay roll was 
registered by the street and electric rail- 
Ways, and the gas and electric companies, 
with an increase registered by steam rail-| 
road and passenger bus companies. | 

A decrease in value represented by build- 
ing permits granted took place in August, 
as compared with July. This is based on| 
reports from 55 municipalities throughout 
Massachusetts. The aggregate value of 
building permits in these municipalities 
for August, 1931, was $8,123,224 compared 
with the July, 1931, figure of $9,768,407, a) 
decrease of 16.8 per cent. The decrease | 
from August, 1930, amounts to 68 per| 
cent. New residential building accounts| 
for 32.1 per cent of the August, 1931, ac- 
tivity, new nonresidential building for 47. 3) 
per cent and additions, alterations, and | 
repairs, for the remainder. Thirty-nine 
cities out of the 55 municipalities show a 
decrease of 15.5 per cent from July, 1931, 
and 16 towns show a decrease of 25.1 per 


cent. 
New York 


New York, N. Y.: The National em- 
ployment Exchange reports for the week 
ended Sept. 23, applications for employ- | 
ment increased 11.54 per cent, requests 
for employes increased 41.33 per cent and 
the number of placements effected in- | 
creased 18.96 per cent. The ratio of ap-| 
plicants for every 100 jobs opening for | 
the week was 2,437 compared with 2,003 | 
during the previous week. The employ- | 
ment service of the Salvation Army re-| 
ports for the same week, 361 new “| 
cations, 53 permanent placements, and 
248 temporary placements. 

Building permits filed at the Bureau of | 
Buildings in the various boroughs, ex- 
cluding Richmond, covered new construc- | 
tion and repair work estimated to cost | 
approximately $3,119, 000. 

Plans for new construction and altera- 
tions filed in the Bronx, Queens and Man- | 
hattan during the week ended Sept. 2| 
numbered 130 covering work estimated to | 
cost $1,718,000. 

Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y.: It is estimated that 
Buffalo will receive between $800,000 and | 
$900,000 from the State during the cur- 
rent fiscal year as compensation for the 
great increase in the sum expended by 
the city for welfare work due to unem-| 
ployment. This estimate is based upon | 
the terms of the bill adopted recently by | 
the State Legislature, and approved by | 
the Governor, providing for the return 
of 40 per cent of relief furnished by the 
city between the month of November and 
next June. The estimate is based upon 
the expenditure of about $125,000 a month. 

It is believed that approximately 40,000 
carloads of flour and mill products would 
be loaded at Buffalo in the last quarter of 
1931, a gain of 1 per cent for the same 
period in 1930. If this estimate is borne 
out it means operation of Buffalo flour 
mills at close to 90 per cent of their ca- 
pacity for the balance of the year. 

The city, county, and social welfare lead- 
ers are rallying to the aid of the “canned 
surplus” committee appointed by Alfred 
A. Schoellkopf, Chairman of the Mayor's 
stabilization unemployment committee. 
The purpose of this movement is to afford 
food relief to the army of needy and un- 
employed of Western New York during the 
coming Winter. . 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Employment and busi- 
mess conditions in Pittsburgh have re- 
mained practically unchanged during the 
past week, with steel production showing 
a slight decline. Merchandising lines 
were adversely affected by the continued 
hot weather. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Sentiment among 
business men in Philadelphia and the sur- 
rounding territory is better than for sev- 
eral months. Manufacturers of consu- 
mers’ goods in the Philadeiphia area re- 
port a definite increase in output in excess 
of the usua! seasonal gain. The carpets 
and rugs, silk, cotton, leather, shoe, and 
hosiery industries show increases, with! 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


‘Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 

sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 


tained from reliable private, 


sources. The actual week for all items does not always 


end on the same day, but in 
ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years {923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


as well as governmental 


the main, it is a compar- 
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paint and varnish somewhat better. 
tail trade is slightly improved while 
wholesale trade is holding about even; 


sharp increase. 
corded in the 
trades. 


No improvement is re- 
metals and construction 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
in the general situation 
|during the past week, 
|Indiana Bureau of 
|The increased public-relief expenditures | 


was 


expected in August failed to materialize,| spot during the past week. Orders, while | northwest Wisconsin. 


;and from present indications September | 
expenditures probably will be the lowest | 
for the year, following a slow decline | 
since May. 

The State Highway Department reports 
more than 400 miles of county goads re- 
cently added to the State highway sys- | 
tem and as a result more than $750,000 | 
will be spent on these roads during the 
coming Winter. 
work in this connection last week, and it 
is expected others will be added soon. 

Detroit 

Detroit, Mich.: The State 
rehabilitation program at the Michigan 
State College to cost $400,000. The Delta 
Chemical & Iron Company plant of Wells 
will resume operations Oct. 1 with a pay 
roll of 175 men. The Michigan Highway 
Department is asking for bids on four} 
bridges, all to be completed in the Sum- 
mer of 1932. Contract awarded for ap- 
proach to bridge in Alpena County to 
cost $22,227. Bids were opened on Munising 
and Lake Gogebic road construction jobs 
to total $184,000. The Detroit Edison an- 
nounces it will expend $1,070,000 in con- 
struction in Detroit area this Fall. 


Chicago 

Chicago, Ill.: The Illinois Free Employ- 
ment Bureau in Chicago reports for the 
week ended Sept. 19, that jobs filled 
total 790. This compares witht 830 for 
the previous week and 946 for the same 
period in 1930. Total registrations for 
work with the Bureau for the week ended 
Sept. 19, were 2,485, as against 2,444 for 
the previous week and 2,557 for the same 
week in 1930. 


‘low for any 


Over 100 men were given | 


Board of 
Agriculture has authorized a building and | 


JUN TJULTAUG ISEPIOCT INOVIDEC 


Re- | employment for the week ended Sept. 19, 


The | 


recently | intendent of the Minneapolis schools, re- 
jewelry and shoes particularly show up a/issued a report on employment in this | cently announced that the work on the 


240 were men and 550 women. 
Illinois Department of Labor 


State during the period from July to| 
| Aug. 15, stating that a contra- seasonal | 
| decrease in employment indicated a new 
month since employment | 
|records were begun in 1922. Manufactur-| 


Very little change | ing employment index during the period | totaled $7,522,200 as compared with $7,- | 
recorded | mentioned was 70.1. 
according to the | 


Business Research.}of Commerce, activity in the local dress| comprised of 


According to the Chicago Association 


manufacturing industry was the bright | 
numerous, were in comparatively small | 
jlots and buyers are demanding speedy 
delivery. Wholesale merchandise firms| 
were fairly busy, with the demand for) 
Winter wearing apparel increasing daily. 


Manufacturers in some instances are hav-| 


ing difficulty in obtaining woolen yarns, 
mills declining to carry large stocks and | 
manufacturing mostly on order. Elsewhere | 
in the manufacturing field there were no 
new developments, Steel operations in 
this district are holding steady at recent | 
: levels. 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.: There has been no 
great change in the ‘local unemployment | 
and econciic situation since the last} 
report. Cooler weather has stimulated | 
wholesale and retail trade, although manu- 
facturers report no improvement. Pur-| 
| chasing power has been greatly curtailed 
in this district owing to the unfavorable | 
crop returns and low prices of agricultural 
commodities. 


C. M. Babcock, Commissioner of High- | 


ways of the State of Minnesota, recently 


stated that plans are now being formulated | 


|for road construction during 1932. The 
| program tentatively calls for 428 miles 
| of 20-foot concrete highways and this list | 
of proposed paving jobs is about 40 miles | 
more than the highway department had | 
on its program when the bond issue bill | 
was being advocated last Winter. The in- 
crease is made possible by lower prices 
on contracts and materials and lower in- 
terest on bonds than expected. The State 
is purchasing cement (requiring about 

1,729,000 barrels) now for use next Spring 
in order that mills may operate during | 


Of the total placed in}the Winter months, thereby assisting in! we have seen.” 


| were 
| Transport recently opened a new $125,- 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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| relieving the unemployment situation. 
George F. Womrath, business super- 


| $735,000 first unit of the new Girls’ Voca- 
tional High Schools will probably get un- 
|“ way about Nov. 1. 

F. W. Dodge Corporation reports new 
construction contracts this past August 


| 023,600 for the same period last year for 
| this central northwest territory, which is 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
northern peninsula of Michigan, and 


Officials of the Black Hill Sugar Plant | 
at Belle Fourche, S. Dak., state that op- 
erations will be resumed about Oct. 1, 
|}employing between 200 and 300 men to 
| produce sugar from a harvest of about 
9,000 acres of beets. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo.: The Kansas City | 
Employment Committee during the week 
ended Sept. 21 received 75’ applications 
and made 124 placements, of which 46| 
permanent. The National Air 


| 


000 office building and hangar, and the 
Municipal River Rail Terminal, with a 
total floor space of 25,500 feet, is in proc- 
ess of cons%ruction. The F. W. Dodge 
| Corporation reports indicate that this sec- 
tion is the only part of the country where 
residential contracts last month were | 
higher than in August of last year. A/| 
midseason market week is to be held by 
the retail merchants council to stimulate | 
Fall buying. 
St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo.: Relief needs for the six! 
}agencies associated with the Citizen’s 
|Committee on relief and employment in 
August showed the largest increase over a 
| year ago of any month this year. Families} 
aided during the month numbered 6,307) 
| against 2,591 in the same month last year. 
The chairman of the Committee states 
as follows: “This year there has been) 
little lefdown in the Summer, and relief | 
for August actually amounted to more| 
than for January. With an increase al-! 
ready in September, it would be folly not} 
to plan ahead for needs even greater than | 


} 





Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-n- 


\ing 14.5 in the southwestern States, 
| Smaller decline than for any other district. 


jand St. Louis County awarded highway 


$225,000 religious school in St. Louis. 


The same committee re-| 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 

\ if the value is less than the average the index numher 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Sept. 26 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 1 
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ports 1,011 applications for employment so; 
far this month, with 104 permanent and | 
197 temporary placements. 

Revenue freight cars loaded by the four} 
St. Louis roads for the past week were} 
71,680, an increase of 7,742 over the previ- 
ous week and a decrease of 20,724 from) 
the same week of last year. According to 
a special analysis of the Research Bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber 6f Commerce, 
freight carloadings- in the first eight | 
months of this year decreased 18.2 per cent! 
in the entire United States while decreas- 
al 


F oreign Trade Drops 
In Steel and Iron 


Decline for Month Shown by 
Commerce Department 


With shipments to all areas except Eu- 
rope and Africa dropping below July 
| levels, the volume of steel and iron ex- 


ports and imports declined during August, 


hi 
The Illinois Highway Department  an-| ee of Commerce announced 


nounced contract awards totaling $668,604,) Roth increases and decreases in the vari- 


ous classes of products generally were 
small, the announcement pointed out, yet 
| the export total showed an aggregate drop 
| of over 11,000 tons below July figures and 
| imports were approximately 7,000 tons less. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 


Declines Recerded 


Declines were recorded in both the ex- 
} port and import trade of the United States 





contracts totaling $107,645. Wrecking and| 
excavating work has started on the new) 


Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.: The State Bureau of La- | 
bor Statistics reports that Texas employ- | 
| ment conditions are 15 to 20 per cent bet- | 
ter than the average for the entire coun- 
try. Signs point = a healthy improve- | in iron and steel products during the 
ment, in the employment situation over | month - Anne. ee * _ “go 
the State due to seasonal movements in : epartments Iron an ee se 
cotton and work in the East Texas oil | vision. Exports, totaling 73,338 gross tons, 
fields, since the lifting of the shutdown | bow 11,198 tons less than aggregate of 
order. A sharp rise in road, residence |Sshipments sent abroad during July, while 
and business construction is anticipated. | | aor from foreign steel producers were 
The United States Employment Bureau | jal — ee pean an a 
reports the percentage of permanent| ots displayed a y . 
placements increased but the city situa-|P splayed @ dally average movement 
tion as otherwise unchanged. ‘Approxi- | = a tons during the subject month 
mately 150 cotton piekers are shipped each | Se eS Se eee 
day with more calls than can be supplied. | tons. res ean a a b sven July. 
Press reports from numerous counties in- | pS Y» Teo UPN 


. ; Twenty-seven of the 46 classes of prod- 
| 3 
~ gl eS ae Pickers UP tO! ucts included in this export trade showed 


reduced shipments in August, there being 

Contracts let this , week by the State! 18 increases and one instance in which 
Highway Department total more than|the trade remained stationary at 320 tons 
$3,000,000. Construction was begun in|in each month. In general both increases 
| Kingsville on a $100,000 plant for the|anq decreases were in small amounts—the 
preparation of carrots for syrup, jelly, and | only noteworthy gain being that in black 
breakfast foods. The output of mineral | stee] sheets, 3,658 tons. Outstanding de- 
water concentrate at Mineral Wells, Tex. | creases included those in skelp, 6,250 tons; 
is placed at $500,000 for the past year. | scrap, 3.036 tons; galvanized steel sheets, 
Seven plants are now operating with one|9916 tons; tin plate. 2.147 tons; and 
| additional plant under construction. | wrought steel pipe, 1,489 tons. In point of 
tonnage the chief products in the month's 
trade were black steel sheets, scrap, plain 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


(The survey of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Oct. 2.) 
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Southern Crops 
Are Retarded by 
Shortage of Rain 


= 


Plowing and Fall Gardening 
Delayed; North Central 
Region Is Relieved From 
Drought Conditions 


| Unusually warm weather in eastern and 
| Southern States followed by a drop to low 
| temperatures in the North marked the 
weather conditions of the past week, ac- 
cording to the weekly weather and crop 
| bulletin of the Department of Agriculture. 

Heavy rains falling in the drought area 
of Iowa, Minneséta and Wisconsin during 
the last two weeks have broken a long 
| period of aridity, improved pastures and 
speeded Fall plowing, reports to the 
| Weather Bureau show. 
| While the north central region was re- 
| lieved, the South continued to need rain 
where dryness delayed plowing, Fall gar- 
dening and late crops. 

The corn crop is beyond danger from 
frost. according to the bulletin, and the 
| weather favors cotton picking. Plowing 
| for Spring grains was impeded by a lack 
| Of rains on the Great Plains. 

The bulletin follows in full text: > 

Unseasonably warm weather continued 
}in the Eastern States during the first 
| part of the week, with maximum tem- 
peratures ranging well up in the 90s in 
| most places, with an extreme of 100 de- 
| grees at Baltimore. However, the latter 
part was much covler with light frosts 
in exposed places in Northern States and 
extending as far South as the western 
counties of Virginia and North Carolina 
jin the Appalachian Mountain districts. 

The temperature for the week, as a 
whole, averaged considerably above nor- 
| mal in most of the South, especially the 
| Southwest, and also in the Middle At- 
lantic States. In parts of ‘Texas and New 
| Mexico the weekly means were as much 
|}aS nine degrees above normal. In’ the 
Ohio Valley and Lake region the averages 
were near normal, mostly slightly above, 
while in the upper Mississippi and lower 
Missouri Valleys there were moderate de- 
ficiencies in temperature. In the more 
| western States, the south®*had abnormally 
| warm weather, but seasonal warmth was 
|the rule in most central and northern 
sections. 


Little Rainfall in South. 

| There was again very little rainfall in 
| the Southern States, but moderate to 
| heavy amounts were quite general from 
| Virginia and Kentucky northward, and 
|also in the northern trans-Mississippi 
| area. As during the preceding week, falls 
; were heavy in the upper Mississippi Vai- 
| ley, especially in Iowa where September 
has had nearly twice the normal rainfall, 
but is the first month with as much as 
|normal since last Fall. West of the 
Rocky Mountains the week was mostly 
| fair, with only a few local rains reported. 

Another week favorable for seasonal 
agricultural activities was experienced 
over the northern half of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Additional 
|rains were beneficial, especially in the 
| Northwest, and recent falls from the Ohio 
Valley northward and northwestward have 
|materially improved late gardens and 
pastures rather generally, conditioned the 
| soil for Fall seeding and promoted ger- 
| mination of early-sown grain. In general, 
the soil has sufficient moisture for present 
|mneeds over practically the entire northern 
{half of the country, while crops have 
|largely matured and are mostly out of 
danger from frost. Parts of the Great 
| Plains, however, are still needing rain, 
especially western Kansas and sections of 
| Nebraska. 
| Favorable for Harvesting 

In the South, conditions are less. favor- 
able with regard to Fall truck, gardens, 
|pastur@s, and plowing, with another 
mostly warm and generally dry week 
| intensifying the lack of soil moisture. 
Except in southern Florida, and a few 
| widely scattered localities, the week was 
| practically rainless throughout the south- 
/ern area, and precipitation has been defi- 
cient for several weeks. The weather con- 
| tinued favorable for outside operations, 





| especially for harvesting, but moisture is 


needed in most places for growing Fall 
crops and for conditioning the soil, though 


{the situation continues favorable in the 


far Southwest, especially in New Mexico 
|and Arizona. The Pacific Northwest still 
needs rain. 

The first freezing temperature and kill- 
ing frost of the season occurred in the 
Northwest, especially in Montana, but, in 
| general, killing frost is later this year 
than normal in sections where it usually 
} occurs by this time. Light frosts during 
| the week in the Northern States did no 
material damage, though they were re- 
| ported in many places from New England 
| westward nearly to the Pacific coast. By 
| October 1, in an average year, killing frost 
| occurs over much of the Northeast, extend- 
| ing to western Maryland and Appalachian 
| districts; also in the northwestern Lake 
| region and practically all of Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana, and western Ne- 
|braska. By November 1, it usually ex- 
| tends as far south as the northern parts 
of the east Gulf States and to central 
Arkansas. 

Planting of Winter Grains 

Small Grains.—The soil is still too dry 
for satisfactory advance of plowing and 
seeding of winter grains in much of the 
Great Plains area from Nebraska south- 
ward, including western Kansas and 
central and southwestern Oklahoma. In 
these States sowing is well along in parts, 
with stands reported in the central third 
lof Kansas, but in Texas the soil is too 
dry to germinate the seed already put in. 
Plowing and seeding were favored in the 
Northwest, including the northern Great 
Plains, but in the western part of the 
wheat belt in the Pacific Northwest dry- 
ing soil again caused a suspension of this 
work, although some seeding was done. 
It is also too dry in the Southwest for 
Fall plowing, but is favorable in the Ohio 
Valley and adjacent sections. 

Corn.—While the corn crop is now prac- 
tically all safe from frost, dampness was 
rather unfavorable for drying, especially 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, but at 
the close of the week the weather was fair 
and cooler. Some husking was done in 
the northern portions of the belt; a little 
test husking in Iowa was reported as dis- 
appointing. 

Cotton.—Under the influence of warm 
and mostly dry weather in the Southern 
States, cotton bolls continued to open 
rapidly, and the weather was generally 
favorable for picking and ginning. Prog-. 
ress of harvest was reported as variable, 
with a further tendency to slowness in 
some places, but more active picking in 
others. 

Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 

In Texas, high temperatures and dry- 
ness caused considerable shedding and 
premature opening in some central and 
westérn sections; elsewhere the crop is 
largely made. In Oklahoma, progress 
continued fair to good in the east, but 
mostly poor to only fair in the central 
and west where there were local com- 
plaints of injury to late bolls by dryness, 
and additional reports of premature open- 
ing from some eastern States; otherwise 
the weather wes mostly favorable. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Rains were bene- 
ficial to pastures and ranges from the 
Lake region westward to Idaho, but in 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7,] 
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was to rescue the people from the perils 
of an existing condition bordering on 
anarchy, and to maintain justice between 
the States, he was also intent upon pre- 
serving the rights of the States. In his 


James Madison’s 
Career Extolled 


, to confer upon the national legislature the 
power “to negative all laws passed by the 
several States contravening in the opin- 

}ion of the national legislature the Ar- 


| ticles of Union.” In describing the action| «* » 
view, it was through the Union that the | yt word 


States themselves were to be preserved. | 


| 


| writings, “I have never ceased to think | 


that this supremacy was a vital principle 
of the Constitution as it is a prominent 
feature in its text. 


* I have never been able to see, 


of the Convention, Madison explained that| that without such a view of the sub- 


Federal and State powers, especially as | port on the Virginia Resolutions: “The | cal literature. The papers of the Fede 
eventually exercised by their respective | declarations in such cases are expressions | eralist are an enduring monument to thé 
tribunals. If the knot can not be untied | of opinion, unaccompanied with any other | intellectual power and patriotic zeal of 
by the text of the Constitution it ought | effect than what they may produce on| both: Hamilton and Madison. Whatever 
not, certainly, to be cut by any political} opinion by exciting reflection. The ex-| their later differences, in the cause of the 
Alexander.” positions of the juidicary, on the other | ratification of the Constitution they 














His conception was of the needs ofa great 
people, and as he put it “the Federal and 


By Chief Justic 


‘Father of the Constitution’ 
Described as 


Three Methods Considered 


“The obvious necessity of a control on| ject the Constitution itself could be the 


the laws of the States, so far as the y . ° Pr y | i 

; nd/ might violate the Constitution and laws | unifornite ot. ie land; or that the/ tory or content of the Virginia Resolu-|"7 force. The former may lead to a | their best efforts. 
State governments are in fact but dif-|of the United States left no option but| throw ’ 
| ferent agents and trustees of the people,/as to the mode. 
| constituted with different powers, and 
| designed for different purposes.” 


Madison was seeking not to impair the 


souk. te : Pe aged 
| ghou e parties to it could be pre- : : 
|} served; or that without this uniformity, the Kentucky Resolutions of the same€/ opinion of the judiciary, the latter en-|in Virginia seems to prove that the body 
* | anarchy and disunion could be prevented.” | Year, it is sufficient for the present pur-| forces the general will, whilst that will| of sober and steady people, even of the 

The modes presenting themselves were: | That was Madison's view of the essen- pose to say that when South Carolina in| and that opinion continue unchanged.” | lower order, are tired of the vicissitudes, 
: 1. A veto of the passage of the State laws. | tial function of the Supreme Court of the 1832 passed its Nullification Ordinance, | Madison belfeved that “the nullifying | injustices and follies which have so much 
: j necessary functions of State governments, | 2. A Congressional repeal of them. 3. A; United States. It was very clearly ex- 
Architect | but by conserving the essential interests \ 


Without attempting to review the his- | hand, are carried into immediate effect | worked as one. And there was need of 


| change in the legislative expression of the | 


Opponents Formidable 
} general will—possibly, to a change in the | 


tions of 1798, which Madison drafted, or While Madison observed that “the case 


Madisor disclaimed any imtention in pre-|cjaims if reduced to practice, instead of| characterized public measures, and aré 


judicial annulment of them. The first| pressed in a letter to Jefferson in 1923, Paring the Virginia Resolutions to sup- being the conservative principle of the impatient for some change which promises 


| of national security and stability to make|tho’ extensively favored at the outset,| When he sent to Jefferson a copy of his|POrt what he called “the colossal heresy” | Gonstitutton, would necessarily, and it| stability and repose,” the opponents of 


Of Institutions’ and ‘De-| it possible for the people in their respec- 
| tive States to enjoy the advantages of 


fender of Liberty’ 


{Continued from Page 3.] | 


most distinguished Confederacies, par- 
ticularly those of antiquity, and the de- 


ficiency I found in the means of satisfying | Gonstitution. 


it * * * determined me to preserve as far | 
as I could an exact account of what might 
pass in the convention whilst executing its 
trust, with the magnitude of which I was 
duly impressed. * * * I chose a seat in 
front of the presiding member, with the 
other members on my right and left hands. 
In this favorable position for hearing all 
that passed, I noted in terms legible and 
in abbreviations and marks intelligible to 
myself what was read from the chair, or 
spoken by the members. * * * | 
“It happened also, that I was not ab- 
sent a single day, nor more than a casual 
fraction of an hour in any day, so that 
I could not have lost a single speech un- 
® less a very short one.” It was not until 
1840 that this Journal of Madison was 
published and to him we owe the most 
important document of the period: It is 
not the least of his services that he thus 
has given us the most direct approach to 
the intention of the makers of the Con- 
stitution. { 


Virginia Takes Leadership j 
But the calling of a convention and the 
reporting its proceedings, after all, de- 
rive their importance from the action 
which the convention takes. What was 
needed was not merely a feeling of urgent 
need, but a plan adequate to solve the 
most pressing problems and reasonable 
enough to triumph over the seriously di- 
vergent views of men and States. Lead- 
ership naturally fell to Virginia which 
had first adopted the recommendation of 
the Annapolis Convention ‘and appointed 
delegates. And that Virginia was ready 
to assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship, and again to justify it, was un- 
doubtedly due in the main to Madison. 
He had a plan. It was called the Vir- 
ginia plan, and it was the first presented 
to the Federal Convention. It was fit- 
tingly presented by Edmund Randolph, 
the Governor of the State and the head 
of its delegation. While the plan was 
appropriately developed in consultation 
among the Virginia delegates, Madison 
has been recognized as its principal au- 
thor. Randolph himself wrote: “Before 
my departure for the Convention, I be- 
lieved that the Confederation was not so 
eminently defective as it had been sup- 








» posed.” 


It was in the consultations which fol- 
lowed his arrival that Randolph reached 
the conclusion that a more thoroughgo- | 
ing plan was needed, and with the knowl- | 
edge of Madison's views, one can read- | 
ily understand his share in producing the 
final conviction. The Virginia plan was 
taken as a basis for the debates in the 
Convention. While many of its important | 
provisions were altered in the process of | 
making the Constitution, it had the root 
idea of national government operating di- 
rectly upon the people and not simply 
upon the States, that is, as Madison ex- 
plained, “national with regard to the op- 
eration of its powers,” although limited 
in “the extent of its powers.” 

The basic proposal of the Virginia plan 
was “that a National Legislature, a Na- 
tional Executive, and a National Judiciary, | 
should be established.” In thus providing | 
for national power, supreme within its} 
sphere, for a national legislature which | 
should make laws binding upon the peo- | 
ple as a whole in the same manner as | 
the laws of the State within its sphere 
bound the people of the State, the plan 
went to the heart of the existing evils. It 
is not extravagant to say, as John Fiske | 
has said, that “this was the supreme act | 
of creative statesmanship which made our 
country what it is,” and that “it is to} 
Madison we owe this grand and luminous 





@ conception of the two coexisting and har- 


monious spheres of government.” 

Neither the important modifications of | 
the plan, nor the compromises which were 
necessary to secure the adoption of the 
Constitution, disturbed this central prin- | 
ciple, which today no less than heretofore 
makes possible the government of a vast | 
territory with a distribution of power | 
adapted to the satisfaction of both na-| 
tional and local needs. In this fundamen- | 
tal respect Madison stands forth as the 
chief architect of our political structure. | 

I cannot undertake to dwell upon the | 
proceedings of the Convention, but Madi-| 
son’s contribution consisted not only in a} 
plan but in his effective participation in | 
the debates. He brought to the Conven-| 
tion not only exceptional learning but | 
cogency in argument. He made 161} 
speeches—a number exceeded only by 
Gouverneur Morris and James Wilson} 
The impression made by Madison upen 
his colleagues is thus described by William 
Pierce, a delegate from Georgia: 

Greatness Acknowledged 

“Every Person seems to acknowledge his 
greatness. He blends together the pro-| 
found politician, with the Scholar. In the! 
management of every great question he} 
evidently took the lead in the Convention, | 
and though he cannot be called an Orator, | 
he is a most agreeable, eloquent and con- | 
vincing Speaker. From a spirit of industry 


@ and application which he possesses in a 


most eminent degree, he always comes 
forward the informed Man of any point 
in debate. The affairs of the United 
States, he perhaps, has the most correct 
knowledge of, of any Man in the nation.” | 
Mr. Pierce also refers to Madison's “re- 
markable sweet temper,” and the Conven-| 
tion profited by his practical judgment as 
well as by his tenacity of conviction. One 
of the compromises of the Constitution 
was that relating to the apportionment of 
representatives in the Congress on the 
basis of population, embracing the whole 
number of free persons and three-fifths of | 
the slaves, was a contribution of Madison, 
following the clause of a proposal made by 
him, and adopted by the Continental Con-| 
gress in 1783, as a recommendation for an 
amendment of the Articles of Confedera- | 
tion. 
Despite the criticism to which this com- | 
promise was subsequently subjected, there | 
can be no doubt that without it the for- 
mation of a national government with ade- | 
quate authority would have been impos- 
sible. It should not, however, be over- 
looked that Madison stoutly opposed an- 
other necessary decision of the convention | 
as to the equality of the voice of the| 
States in the Senate. He said that the 
convention “was reduced to the alternative | 
of either departing from justice in order/ 
to conciliate the smaller States, and the| 
minority of the people of the United! 
States, or of displeasing them by justly] 
gratifying the larger States and the ma-| 
jority of the people. | 
“He could not himself hesitate as to the! 
option he ought to make. * * * If the prin- 
cipal States comorehending a majority of 
the people of the United States should| 
concur in a just and judicious plan, he} 
had the firmest hopes that all the other | 
@ ‘States would by degrees accede to it.” But} 
by a close vote, Madison's position on| 
this crucial question was disapproved, and 
the decision went in favor of the equal| 
suffrage of the States in the Senate. | 
While Madison's paramount purposes | 





affairs. 
Madison very clearly recognized the ne- 
peer te as ee State 
| legislation which mig e repugnant to| referring to what he termed the “suprem-| Madison h ma: i legislation deemed to be in excess of the 
the Federal authority as granted by the; acy of the judicial power,” in this re-| Knot of S Coneuiaes iu te ae 

The Virginia plan proposed 


ar ta 





provided by the Constitution.” And again, | ecution. 


Oh! You Luchy Tab! 


| was found on discussion, liable to insuper- | letters to Spencer Roane, a correspondence Of the nullifiers or to express disapproval 
| njo \ able objections arising’ from the extent | growing out of the decision in Cohens v.|°f the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
| the peaceful administration of their local! of country and the multiplicity of State| Virginia.** holding ‘ 
laws. The second was not free from such | Court had jurisdiction on a writ of error lation of the Congress. 
as gave a preference to the third as now| to a‘State court in a State criminal pros- 


the Supreme | im Passing upon the validity of the legis- | 


> al | t the Constitution seems to lie 
spect, Madison said, in one of his latest!in the problem of collision between the! 





| may be said obviously, be a deadly poison.” | ratification were formidable. In Virginia 
The Constitution’ as adopted by the; the situation was critical. “The General 
|Convention did not conform in all re-| and Admiralty Courts, with most of the 
|spects to Madison's views, still less to| Bar,” said Madison, “oppose the Constitu- 
|those of Hamilton. But both, yielding to) tion. * * * Mr. Henry is the great 
|a conviction of the paramount necessity | @dversary who will render the event 
\of ratification, united in a collaboration , Precarious. 

/of luminous reasoning and_ persuasive To be continued in the issue of 

} argument which has_no parallel in politi- Oct, 2. 


What he had in mind was a common 
protest by the States against Federal 


power of Congress. As he said in his Re- 
**6 Wheaton, 264. 
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in Supreme C 


Classification 
Recovery of Duties Paid 


And Forfeitures Involved | 


In Customs Actions 


Eight customs cases, involving the 
classification of imports, the recovery 0 
duties paid, and forfeitures under the cus- 
toms laws, are now pending on the ap- 
pellate docket of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. All of these cases 
are before the court on petitions for writs 
of certiorari on which no action has yet 
been taken. 

In seven of the customs cases, the pe- 
titioners are seeking the grant of peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari to review de- 
cisions of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. In all but one of these 
eases, the Department of Justice is con- 
testing the jurisdiction of the court to 
issue the writs of certiorari. 

Act of 1922 Involved 

The cases arose under the 1922 Tariff 
Act, the briefs explain. At the time the 
actions were instituted, section 195 of the 
Judicial Code provided for jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court in such cases where 
the Attorney Gencral 
the decision of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals was rendered, a certificate 
f importance. 

" Sietion 647 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
eliminated this requirement to support 
jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court to issue the writs 1s said to 
depend upon the applicability of the 
statute, as amended by the last Tariff Act, 
to cases begun by protests under the 
1922 Act, where no certificates of impor- 
tance have been filed. 


The refusal of customs authorities to| 


permit the entry of imported fish meal 
free of duty is contested in the case of 
Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v. United States, 
No. 286. The merchandise, a meal pro- 
duced from the cake that occurs in ex- 
tracting oil from fish, was assessed for 
duty at 20 per cent ad valorem under the 
general catch-all provisions of the 1922 
Tarifi Act (par. 1459). 


Free Entry Claimed 

The importer claims it should have been 
allowed free duty under special enumera- 
tions in the free list, either as “manures, 
and all other substances used chiefly for 
fertilizer” (par. 1583), or as “oil-cake 
meal” (par. 1629), or as “fish imported to 
be used for purposes other than human 
consumption” ‘par. 1575). ; 

In determination of the proper classi- 
fication, the question is raised in this case 
of whether the chief use of particular 
merchandise should be determined as of 


the date of the imporiation or as of the) 


date of the enaciment of the Tariff Act, 
where the classification for the purposes 
of assessing customs duties is expressly 
declared to be dependent upon the chief 
use of the merchandise. 


In the case of Lamont, Corliss & Co. | 


et al. v. United States, No. 113, the pe- 
tition raises the issue of whether the 
dutiable classification of an article for 
tariff purposes should be made upon its 
chemical composition or upon its appella- 
tion in trade and commerce. 

Denies Fraud Intention 

The sufficiency of evidence to establish 
a claim for remission of customs duties 
levied is involved in the case of Celanese 
Corporation of America v. United States, 
No. 121. The petitioner contends it ade- 
quately proved that, in entering ma- 
chinery which hei no foreign or United 
States value, it had on intention to de- 
fraud or to deceive customs appraisers 
as to the cost of production. 

In F. B. Vandergrift & Co., etc. v. 
United States, No. 135, the court is asked 
to consider the matter of whether claimed 
samples of cloth, seid to have no commer- 
cial value, should have been permitted to 
be entered free of duty or assessed for 
customs purposes upon a value based 
upon the cost of their production. 

The petition in the case of F. M. Jabara 
& Bros. Vv. United States. No. 254, explains 
that Congress in prior tariff acts. as well 


as in the subsequent Act of 1930, differ- | 


entiated and distinguished in the same 
paragraph between (1) laces, (2) lace 
articles, and (3) articlos made wholly or 


in part of lace, but omitted the term “lace | 


articles” ir the 1922 Act. Did su¢h desig- 
nation and distinction between terms, the 


court is asked, preclude the classification | 


under the 1922 Act of “lace articles” as 
“laces.” or “articles made wholly or in 
part of lace.” The proper classification of 
cotton lace articles consisting of filet 
tablecloths, bedspreads and other items 
is in issue. . 


Carillon Importation 


The importer is claiming free entry in 
the case of The American Foundation, 
Inc., v. United States, No. 255, for a 
carillon of 48 notes consisting of 61 va- 
rious sized bells imported not for sale but 


by a philanthropic society to be placed in | 


a@ so-called “singing tower” on a sanctu- 
ary dedicated as a place of rest for the 
public at Mountain Lake, Fla. The lower 
court held that the carillon was properly 
assessed as a musical instrument not spe- 
cifically provided for under paragraph 
1443, of the 1922 Act. 

The application the 


of commercial 


treaty with Cuba of 1902 is involved in the | 


cas: of Fabor, Coe & Gregg, Inc., v. 
United States, No. 180. The parties con- 
test the question of whether levies pre- 
scribed by section 400 ‘a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1925, and paid by purchase of in- 
ternal revenue stamps affixed to cigars 
imported from Cuba and canceled by cus- 
toms officials, are customs duties, the 
jurisdiction of the Customs Court being 


said to rest upon a determination of this! 


issuc. 
Further Issue Raised 


If the levy is held to be a customs duty, 
the further question is raised of whether 
a@ reduction of 20 per cent, under the 
treaty with Cuba, should be applied to 
such duties imposed on cigars imported 
from Cuba, or whether, as held below, 
such reduction did not apply because the 
contracting parties, under article 9 of the 
treaty, intended to distinguish between 
regular tariff duties and other additional 
taxes, including addjiional customs duties 
imposed on imporicd merchandise subse- 
quent to its importation. 

In a forfeiture case, Blackwood v. 
United States, No. 147, the court is asked 
to determine whether an American vessel 
from which liquor of a value in excess ot 
$500 was allegedly unladen on ‘Sunday 
and at night, without special license as 
required by section 450 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, was subject to forfeiture under 
section 453, despite the fact that the ves- 
sel allegedly was not seized for viola- 
tion of the prohibition, customs or navi- 
gation laws until after the liquor was 
unladen. 


Another article of this series, pre- 
senting a summary according to sub- 
ject matter of the cases on the ap- 
pellate docket of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, appears in Col- 
umn 2 of this page. It relates to cases 
involving questions of State taxation. 

The next article, pertaining to per- 
sonal injury cases, will be published 
in the issue of Oct. 2. 


of Imports, | 


had filed, before | 


Right Tariff Cases Cases Invo lving 
Are Now Pending O” Docket of Supreme Court 


Problems of State taxation, including, 
questions relating to the validity of chain 
store, income, capital stock and inheri- 
tance taxes are raised in 36 cases now, 
}on the appellate docket of the Supreme | 
|}Court of the United States. In 18 of 
| the cases a review is_sought by petitions 
for writs of certioraris Seventeen of the 
cases are on appeal. One case, entitied | 
State Board of Tax Commissioners of 
| the State of Indiana v. Jackson (No. 183- 
| 1930), is pending on petition for rehearing. 
The court is asked to reconsider its de- 
cision of May 18 holding the Indiana 
chain store tax law to be constitutional. 


Three other chain store tax cases are 
pending. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
v. Maxwell, No. 2, involves the validity of 
the North Carolina levy, which is $50 for 
each store in excess of one, and Mitchell 
v. Penny Stores, No. 5, questions the right 
of the State of Mississippi to double the 
rate of its sales tax in the case of chain 
stores. In Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. v. Morr:ssett, No. 184, the court is asked 
to decide whether the Virginia license on 
merchants amounts to an illegal discrimi- 
nation against the chains. Probable juris- 
diction has been noted in the Mississippi 
and North Carolina cases. 

+ + + 


Whether a State may include the shares 
of stock of domestic corporations in com- 
puting its inheritance tax on nonresideat 
estaces is the question presented in First 
National Bank of Boston v. State of Maine 
No. i171. Another inheritance tax case is 
entitled Commonwealth, of Pennsylvania 
v. Estate of Henry S. Paul, No. 160. Dur- 
ing his lifetime a Pennsylvania resident 
had contracted to sell realty located in 
other Staves. Those contracts were con- 
summaied after his death by the payment 
of the balance of the purchase money to 
the executrix, who deiivered a deed to the) 
| purchasers. The question presented is 
| whether the amount unpaid at the date 


lof the decedent’s death could be included 
/in determining the Pennsylvania inheri- 
| tance tax. 

| In Hill vy. Carter, No. 125, the Court is 
| asked to decide whether a Hawaiian resi- 
dent must pay the Territorial income tax 
|upon intercst and dividends received by 
|her New York attorney-in-fact. 

| In Pacific Co., Ltd. v. Johnson, No. 270, 
|the taxpayer contends that the State of 
| California may not include interest from 
|certain tax exempt securities in the basis 
of its corporate franchise tax, and in Fox 
| Films Corporation v. Norman, No. 118, 
| the question presented is the right of the 
| State of Georgia to include royalties from 
| copyrights in computing a gross receipts 
; tax, 

+~ + + 


Whether a minimum franchise tax on 
|a foreign corporation may be based on 
| the entire issued capital stock is the issue 
in Stration, Secretary of State of the 
| State of Mlinois, v. St. Louis Southwest- 
|ern Ry. Co., No. 178. 

Two cases involve the Wisconsin income 
| tax. In Hoeper v. Tax Commission, No. 17, 
| the question presented is whether the 
combined income of a husband and wife 
|may be taxed as a unit. The court has 
postponed the matter of jurisdiction until 
|a hearing on the merits. In Buick Motor 
| Co. v. City of Milwaukee, No: 346, a parent 
j}and subsidiary, both doing business in 
the State, entered into an agreement under 
, which the subsidiary’s profits were limited 
| to $2,500 annually. The question presented 
{is whether the Tax Commission was 
\limited by that contract, and, if not 
| whether the method ‘t used in determin- 
jing the income of the subsidiary included 
| profits which should have been ascribed 
}to the paren. company. Another point | 
| invclved is whether the Commission should | 
| have allowed as a deduction, a proportion | 
|of the Federal tax paid by the affiliated 
group, or a sum equal to what the Federal 
tax would have been upon income ascribed 
| to the subsidiary company in computing | 
| its State tax. | 
| In Franklin v. Carter, No. 394, the court 
| is asked to pass upon the constitutionality 
lof the Oklahoma income tax law (since) 
|amended) which applied to individuals 
{/and not to corporations, and in Fisher 
v. Redfield, No. 61, the question presented 
is whether the Oregon intangible tax of 
1929, the basis of which was dividends 
and interest received by individuals, was | 
invalid, on the ground that it- resulted | 
in a discrimination in favor of corpora- | 
tions. 

+ + + 


In State Tax Commission of Mississippi | 
v. Interstate Natural Gas Co., No. 40, 
the question presented is the right of the 
State to impose a tax based upon the) 
| size and number of miles of pipes in the | 
| State when such pipes are interstate lines 
| running through the State, but are tapped 
at two places therein for the purpose of 
delivering gas to Mississippi distributors. 
| The court has noted probable jurisdiction. | 
Matthews v. Rodgers, No. 84, involves the | 
| validity of the Mississippi license tax on | 
|cotton buyers as applied to persons mak- 
ing ptfchases for delivery in other States. 
| Whether the State of South Carolina | 
|may impose a gasoline tax upon fuel im- | 
| ported from other States and stored for | 
|more than 24 hours after the interstate | 
character of the shipment has been lost 
is the issue in Gregg Dyeing Co. v. | 
Query, No. 170, and City of Greenville v. | 
| Query, No. 245. 
| Three cases in which it is alleged that 
national bank shares were taxed at highe: 
rates than competing moneyed capital are | 
|now before the court, namely, Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank v. Bennett, No. 15: 
Central State- Bank v. Bennett, No. 16: 
and Keating v. Public National Bank of 
New York, No. 71. Petii‘on for certiorari 
has been granted in the first two cases, 

In Cumberland Coal Co. et al. v. Board 
of Revision of Tax Assessments in Greene 
County, Pa., Nos. 7-13, the taxpayer al- | 
‘leges that all coal lying within purely 
arbitrary limits is assessed at the same 
value irrespective of its actual worth, and 


Power Groups to Appeal 
South Carolina Decision 


Co.umsia, S. C., Sept. 30. 

The decision of the svecially con- 
| stituted three-judge Federal court hold- 
ing the South Carolina tax on produc- 
tion and sale of electricity to be con- 
Stitutional will be ta'son to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the power 
companies, according to the atiorney for 
the State Tax Commission, J. Fraser 
Lyon. | 

It is also believed that the Eastern Air | 
Transport, Inc., will avoeal the decision 
holding that a State may impose its gaso- 
line tax upon fuel to be used in inter- 
State planes, Mr. Lyon said. 

‘The power tax decision appeared in 
full text on page 6 of the issue cf Sept. 
®; the gas line decision on page 6 of the 
j issue of Sept. 22). 


Register of Land Office 
At Billings, Mont., Named 
President Hoover has appointed Harry 
W. Hill, of Billings, Mont,, as Register 


|of the Land Office at Billings, it was an- 
!nounced at the White House on Sept. 30. | 


; he 


State 


Taxation 


ourt Quesiions Relate to Chain Store, Income, Cap- 
ital Stock, and Inheritance Levies 


that such an “assessment is violative of 
the equal protection clause of the Federal 
Constitution, Petition for certiorari has 
been granted. 

Domenech, Treasurer of Porto Rico, v.| 
Porto Rican Leaf Tobacco Co., No. 331,; 
involves the validity of an “inspection fee” 
on. tobacco manuiacturers, dealers and | 
strippers. | 

The question presented in Allen v. Kelly, | 
No. 240, is whether the State of Arizona 
and its subdivisions may tax lands ac- 
quired under a grant contained in an Act 
o: Congress admitting that State to the 
Union, when such lands had been pur- 
chased from the State by the petitioners, 
who paid 5 per cent of the purchase price 
in cash and agreed to pay the balance 
in 38 annual installments, only two or 
three of which have become due. 

-~ +> + 

Two drainage district cases are pending. 
In Beck v. Missouri Valley Drainage Dis- 
trict of Eolt County, No. 74, the issue is 
wnether the Missouri statute giving non- 
petitioning landowners within a district 
ihe right to be heard after it is organized 
meets the requqirements of due process, 
even though such landowners had been 
given no opportunity to oppose the crea- 
tion of the district. In Snowden v. Red 
River and Bayou Des Glaises Levee and 
Drainage District, No. 248, the court is 
asked to decide whether a levee and 
drainage district should be enjoined from 
collecting a tax for levee purposes when 
land in the levee district is within. ter- 
ritory over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for con- 
trolling flood waters. 

++ + 

Brannan v. Harrison, No. 169, involves 
the constitutionaiity of certain provisions 
of the Georgia law imposing a license tax 
on insurance agents and adjusters. 

In Yale Oil Corporation of South Da- 
kota, No. 159, it appears that the Mon- 
tana gasoline tax was increased from 2 
cents to 3 cents per gallon effective Jan. 
1927, and the question presented is 
whether a refinery which had paid the 2 
cents taxgon fuel delivered to its service 
stations in 1926, must pay an additional 
tax of 1 cent per gallon on such fuel sold 
by the stations in 1927. 

In Southern Railway Company v. Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, Nos. 300-301, the 
court is asked to decide whether the Ken- 
tucky statutes under which the Common- 
wealth is endeavoring to collect franchise 
taxes on certain railroads during the pe- 
riod of Federal control, ‘as applied and 
construed by the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
pears, amounts to a denial of due process. 


Another articles of this series, pre- 
senting a@ summary according to sub- 
ject matler of the cases pending on 
the appellate docket of the Supreme 
Cour: of the United Siates, appears in 
Column 1 of this page. It relates to 
customs cases. 

The next article, dealing with cases 
involving personal injuries and in- 
cluded actions arising under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Worker's 
Compensation Act, the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and State Work- 
men Compensation Acts, will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 2. 


CURREN 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Records—Minutes, of 
corporation’s attorney— 


Minutes of a meeting of the stockholders of an Oregon corporation which were 
prepared by the corporation's attorney and signed by its secretary constituted a part 
of the corporate records, although an Oregon statute makes it the secretary's duty | 
“to keep a fair and correct record of all the official business of the corporation.” | 


‘Rulings by Board 


“Promulgated Sept. 30 


Lucinda Pitman. Docket No. 18493. 
Petitioner, a full-blood Creek In- 


dian, acquired an allotment of 160 
acres of land, of which 40 acres were 
“homestead” and 120 acres were “sur- 
plus” lands. During the taxable year 
1922, she leased said lands for a one- 
eighth royalty and received cash 
bonuses of $21,500 on the leases per- 
taining to the homestead and $111,- 
000 on the leases pertaining to the 
surplus lands. Held, that for reasons 
stated in the opinion both bonuses 
were subject to taxation. Held, fur- 
ther, that under our decision in Mur- 
phy Oil Co., the entire amount of the 
bonuses totaling $132,500 was taxable 
income in 1922. Held, further, since 
the respondent has moved for an in- 
creased deficiency under section 274 
(c) of the 1926 Act to the extent of 
including in taxable income only half 
of the $21,500 bonus in addition to all 
of the $111,000 bonus, that the defi- 
*ciency be redetermined by including 
in taxable income only $121,750 of the 
$132,500 bonuses received. 


| West Virginia-Pittsburgh CoalsCo. Docket 
Nos, 20337, 25030. 

1. Expenditures for additions to 
coal-mining machinery and equipment 
bought for the sole purpose of main- 
taining normal production are de- 
ductible as expenses of the year when 
purchased and installed. 


| 2. The full value as of Jan. 1, 1914, 
of the physical property and receiv- 
| ables acquired by the petitioner on 
May 1, 1912, together with the amount 
of cash then acquired, is includable 
in the invested capital of the peti- 
tioner for 1917. 


3. The petitioner had no earned 
| surplus at the beginning of the taxa- 
ble year 1918 and made no distribu- 
| tions to stockholders from the date 
| of its organization. Held, that in- 
| vested capital for 1918 based upon the 
cash value of the property at the time 
paid in for shares of stock should not 
be decreased by amounts in respect 
of depletion or depreciation alleged to 
have been sustained during prior 
years, nor by amounts in respect of 
taxes which had accrued for prior 
years. 

4. A reduction in the amount of, 
capital stock outstanding in 1915, 
without any distributions being made 
to the stockholders, did not operate to 
reduce invested capital. 





‘Interest and Dividend Tax 
Gains in New Hampshire 


ConcorD, N. H., Sept. 30. 
The New Hampshire tax on interest and 
dividends for 1931 totals $634,493 as com-_ 
| pared to $633,682 for the preceding year,/ 
| according to John G. Marston, director of 
| the income tax division of the State Tax 
; Commission. The 1931 assessment is made 
| against such incomesereceived during 1930 
| by individuals and fiduciaries, and is com- 
| puted at the 1930*average property tax 
| rate of $2.84 per $100. 


| Members of the State Tax Commission 
| are of the opinion that New Hampshire's 
| income tax is the only such tax in the 
United States to show an increase this 
year over a year ago, Mr. Marston stated. 


7 LAW -» 


stockholders’ meetings—Preparation by 


| 


Teiser v. Swirsky et al.; Ore. Sup. Ct., No. 1774, Sept. 15, 1931. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S and Harbor Workers Compensation Act—Suit to enjoin en- 


forcement of award—Jurisdiction of district court after perfection of appeal to Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals—Correction of judgment— 

A Federal District Court which had issued a permanent injunction setting aside 
and enjoining the enforcement of an award of a deputy compensation commis- 
sioner under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act did not 


‘have the power, after an appeal from its 


decision to the Circuit Court of Appeals | 


had been perfected, to consider a “petition for review and correction of judgment” 
which had been filed without the leave of the Circuit Court of Appeals and to issue 


an amended permanent injunction pursuant to such petition, since the district 


court had no jurisdiction in the premises 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Rothschild & Co., Inc. et al. v. 
Aug. 4, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Contributory negligence—Truck driver’s violation | comips 


after the perfection of the appeal to the | 


| 


Marshall, Deputy Comr. et al.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6362, | 


of statute as bar to recovery by his minor children— | 
A truck driver's failure to red'ace the speed of the truck to a reasoable and 
proper rate on.the approach of a railroad crossing and to proceed cautiously over the 


crossing, in violation of a Massachusetts 


statute, barred recovery from the railroad 


company for injuries sustained by the driver's minor children when the truck in 


which they were riding was struck bya 


train, since the children submitted them- 


selves to the care of their father and were bound by his unlawful act. 


Anthony et al.#. Boston and Maine Ra 


ilroad; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Sept. 11, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Husband’s negligence in driving wife’s truck— 


Imputing husband's negligence to wife— 


Husband's negligence in driving wife's truck without her knowledge could not be 
imputed to the wife in the wife’s action against a railroad company for the damage 


to the truck sustained in a collision with 


a train. 


Anthony et al. v. Boston and Maine Railroad; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Sept. 11, 1931. 


NAVIGABLE WATERS—Navigability—What constitutes—Floatage— 


A river may be navigable by reason of 


its use during certain seasons of the year 


for the floatage of logs and timber in substantial quantities, since a stream need 
not be open to navigation at all the seasons of the year, or at all stages of the 


water, to constitute navigable water. 


Clark v. Pigeon River Improvement Slide and Boom Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9138, 


Aug. 27, 1931. 


OIL AND GAS—Royalties—Right of operator to withhold income tax—Retrospective 


operation of statute — 


An operator of Montana oil wells could not in 1927 withhold from royalties pay- 
able for such year, under an assignment thereof, the amount of the income tax due 
uvon the 1926 royalties, notwithstanding the Act of 1927 authorizing the withholding 
ct the amount of the income tax from the amount of royalties payable, since such 


act is not expressly made retroactive and 
based upon royalties which accrued prior 
Forbes v. Mid-Northern Oil Co.; Mont. 


TREATIES—Construction—Webster-Ashburton Treaty—Interference with 


therefore does not apply to income taxes 
to 1927. 
Sup. Ct., No. 6754, Sept. 11, 1931. 


use of 


water constituting boundary between United States and Canada— 

The Webster-Ashburton Treaty’ between the United States and Great Britain, 
which established the boundary line between the United States and Canada. is not, 
in so far as it provides that “all water communications and all the usual portages 
along the line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods, and also Grand 


Portage, from the shore of Lake Superior 


to the Pigeon River, as now actually used, 


shall be free and open to the use of the citizens and subjects of both countries,” 
limited in its application to navigable water communications. 


Clark 
Aug. 27 


v. Pigeon River Improvement S 
, 1931. 


lide and Boom Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9138, 


TREATIES—Construction—Webster-Askburton Treaty—Establishment of boundary 
line between United States and Canada—Provision that water communications be 
kept open—Validity of State statute authorizing corporation to charge toll on logs 


A provision of a charter granted by the 


State of Minnesota to a booming corpora- 


tion, authorizing it to obstruct the Pigeon River and to collect a toll upon each 
cord of wood which floats down the river, is void in that it violates the Webster- * 
Ashburton Treaty between the United States and Great Britain which establishes 


such river as a part of the international 
and Canada and provides that 
“and all the usual portages along the lir 
Woods, and also Grand Portage, from t 


“water 


boundary line between the United States 
communications,” including such river, 
1e from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
he shore of Lake Superior to the Pigeon 


River, as now actually used, shall be free and open to the use of the citizens and 


subjects of both countries,” since the floatage of wood was a “use” 


within the meaning of the provision of t 


of the river 
he treaty, and the words “as now actually 


used” refers only to Grand Portage; the provision of the charter is also void in 
that it interferes with foreign commerce in violation of the commerce clause of 


the Constitution of the United States. 
Clark v. Pigeon River Improvement S 
Aug. 27, 1931. 


lide and Boom Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9138, 


Of Tax Appeals 


|from the Government taxable 
| Such 


,of the 
|does not contain any element of gain or 
| profit. 


| compensation therefor. 


| Scanlon Corp. v. 
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Levy Exacted for Federal Payments During 


Time of Government Operation 


| 
| 
| The amount paid by the Federal Gov- | 
ernment to a railroad for the taking and | 
use of its property during the period of | 
| Federal control must be returned as tar- 
able income, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit has held. 
(Publication of the full text of the opin- 
ion in the above case of Kansas Citi} 
Southern Railway Co. v. Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue was begun in the issue | 
of Sept. 29 and continued in the issue of | 
Sept. 30.) The text concludes as follows: 


The third point urged by petitioner is| 
that the amounts paid it by the Govern- 
ment as compensation for the use of its 
property during the period of Federal | 


|control is not subject to income tax for | 
|the reasons (a) that such compensation | 


does not constitute taxable income, under | 
the standard and accepted definition of | 
income taxable under the Sixteenth | 
Amendment, (b) that under the Fifth} 
Amendment to the Constitution the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed to petitioner the full 
and perfect equivalent of the value of the 
use of its property during Federal con- 


| trol, and that the imposition of a tax on 


the amount received for the value of said 
use would so reduce compensation that it 


| would not constitute just compensation. 


Was the amount received by petitioner | 

income? | 
income has been defined by the)! 
courts as consisting of gain derived from 
capital, from labor or from both combined. 
Eisner v. Maccmber, 252 U. S. 189. Peti- 
tioner contends that the ful! equivalent 
value of the use of its property 


Had the Government not taken 
over petitioner’s railroad it would have 
received its customary income from per- 
forming its duties as a common carrier. 


Test Period Revealed 


Probable Income 


The test period from July 1, 1914, to 
June 30, 1917, fairly showed what its in- 


|come would be, and this was used as a 


basis for settlement. Of course what the 
Government had was a temporary us® of 
the property as a war expedient, which 
use was surrendered after said period. 


|The Government paid for the use of the 
| property. 


Capital assets were not taken. 
This payment for use was gain derived 


| from invested capital just as much as if 


rental had been paid therefor under a 
lease to private concerns. We have no 
doubt that the amount received by the 
railroad from the Government for the use 
of its property was a gain derived from 
capital, and hence income. 

The second proposition that the just 
compensation paid is reduced by the tax 
attempted to be assessed—hence the Rail- 
road Company does not receive just com- 
pensation and therefore the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States is violated, is interesting and novel. 

In all the dealings between the Govern- 
ment and the railroads concerning com- 
pensation for taking over their use during 
the war period this question does not seem | 
to have arisen. It is conceded by re- 
spondent thatthe properties were taken 
by the Government in the exercise of a 
power similar to that of eminent domain 
rather than in the nature of a lease. 
North Carolina Railroad Co. y. Lee, 260 
U. S. 16. 

Of course petitioner was entitled to just 
The Fifth Amend- | 
ment to the Constitution provides that 


| private property shall not be taken for 


public use “without just compensation.” 
This is a fundamental proposition in any 
just government. Seaboard Air Line R. 
Co. v. United States, 261 U. S. 299; Brooks- 
United States, 265 U. 
S. 106. 

The measure of just compensation is 
clearly set forth by the Court in Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. v. United States, 261 U. S. 
289. It says, “the compensation to which 
the owner is entitled is the full and per- 
fect equivalent of the property taken. 
Monongahela Navigation Co. v. United 
States, 148 U. S. 312, 327. 


Government Obligated 


To Compensate Owner 
It rests on equitable principles and it 


}means substantially that the owner shall 
|be put in as good position pecuniarily as 


he would have been if his property had 
not been taken.” The obligation of the 
Government to compensate the owner in 
taking over the properties of the railroad 
during the war period was one arising out 
of an implied obligation to make just 
nsation. In Phelps v. United States, 
274 U. S. 341, 343-4, the Court said, “under 
the Fifth Amendment plaintiffs were en- 
titled to just compensation and within | 
the meaning of section 145, the claim is 
one founded on the Constitution. 

“Moreover, it has long been established 
that, where pursuant to an Act of Con- 
gress private property is taken for public 
use by Officers or agents of the United 
States, the Government is under an im- 
plied obligation to make just compen- 
sation. 

“That implication being consistent with 
the constitutienal duty of the Govern- 
ment as well as with common justice, the 
owner's ciaim is one arising out of im- 
plied contract. * * * The Government's 
obligation is to put the owners in as good 
position pecuniarily as if the use of their | 
property had not been faken. 

“They are entitled to have the full 
equivalent of the value of such use at 
the time of the taking paid contempo- 
raneously with the taking. 

Here the adjustment tor value of the. 
use was made by the Director General of | 
Railroads and petitioner. The amount to 
be paid by the Government for the use 
of petitioner's property was agreed on 
and interest added to the date of pay- 
ment, which was the fu!l equivalent of the 
value of the use at the time of the taking. 

Petitioner reccived its just compensation, 
but now claims that by taxation of the 
same by the Government the Fifth 
Amendment was violated in that the com- | 
penstion was so reduced that it did not 
constitute just compensation: that the tax| 
relates back and reduces the amount of | 
the concededly just compensation which, 
had been paid. ‘ | 


Agreements Entered 


| 

° . ° | 

By Railway Corporations 
Respondeni argues that the compensa- | 
tion authorized by section 1 of the Fed- | 
eral Control Act (40 Stat. 451) took into} 
consideration the fact that such compen- | 
sation would be subject to Federal in-| 
come taxation and that section 230 (b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057) in 
effect prior to the time when the compen- | 
saticn was finally liquidated must be con- 
sidered in connection with the Federal 
Control Act. It specifically refers to rail- | 
road corporations which had entered into} 
agreements with the Director General of | 
Railroads for operation of their proper- 
tics during Federal control. | 
Section 1 of the Federal Control Act! 
-elates to railroad corporaiions which hed 
made agreements for operation of their 
sroperties during the period of Federal 
‘control. No formal agreement was en-| 
ered into in this case. Section 12 of 
said act relates to those corportaions whose 
vroperty was taken without a contract, 
which covers this situation. Section 230 


| 1917, 


(a) and (b) of the Revenue Act of 1918 
are as follows: 


Sec. 230. (a) That, in lieu of the taxes im- 


posed by section 10 of the Revenue Act of 
1916, as amended by the Revenue Act of 1917, 
and by section 4 of the Revenue Act of 
there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year upon the net 
income of every corporation a tax at the 
following rates: 

(1) For the calendar 
centum of the amount 


in excess of the credits provided in section 
236; and 


(2) For each calendar year thereafter, 10 
per centum of such excess amount. | 

(b) For the purposes of the act approved | 
March 21, 1918. entitled “An act to provide for 
the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for ‘the just com-| 
pensation of their owners, and for other | 
purposes,” ,five-sixths of the tax imposed by 
paragraph (1) of subdivision (a) and four- | 
fifths of the tax imposed by paragraph (2) | 
of subdivision (a) shall be treated as levied 
by an act in amendment of Title I of the, 
Revenue Act of 1917. : ; 

These sections show the intention of 
Congress to tax such corporations while 
under Federal control 2 per cent less than 
would be imposed on corporations not un-! 
der such control. Respondent contends 
that the Federal Control Act and these 
sections coordinate and interlock and tend 
to show that compensation was intended 
to be put at such figure as to permit a tax 
which would not reduce the ultimate re- 
sult below just compensation. 

The argument is not clear but it is ap- 
parent that the 2 per cent normal tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1916 is remitted 
under the Revenue Act of 1918 as to cor- 
porations taken over by the Government 
for the war period. This does not reach 
the main question, for if a tax on the 
just compensation as income reduced the 
same so as to violate the Fifth Amendment 
the fact of the degree of reduction would 
be unimportant. 

Of course if the compensation is put so 


year 1918, 12 per 
of the net income 


| high that after payment of the tax the 
|amount remaining would constitute just 


compensation the tax question would be 
eliminated. The argument of respondent 
as to these particular statutes is not 
particularly convincing. | 


Settlement Described 


As of Voluntary Character 

The settlement here was of a voluntary 
character, yet if it be considered that the 
property was forcibly taken we do not 
think petitioner's position is sound. It) 
is not disputed that the amount agreed | 
upon as compensation was just, and ap- 
plying the rule of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway v. United States case, supra, how 
can it be claimed that petitioner was not 
in as good situation pecuniarily even after | 
payment of the taxes as it would have! 
been had the propeity not been taken. 

If it had kept the prcperiy and oper- 
ated it its income therefrom would have 
been subject to Government taxation, and 
its income would have been reduced by 
the amount it so paid. If it had leased} 
the property for the same amount that.) 
the Government paid it wouic have had 
to pay Government taxes on the amount! 
received as rental. If the theory of pe- 
titioner is correct the Government wou!d | 
have to pay more for the use «f property 
taken as a war measure than if the sazue 
had been leased to private individuals. 

Compensation is unjust when the Gov- 
ernment is compelled to pay mare for 
the use of property than the highest 


‘amount of rental that could be secured 


for such use. Jf the property were taken 
never to be returned it could well be 
argued that the amount received was not 
income and noj subject to income tax, but 
by whe.ever terms the transaction may 
be designated it was a taking over of 
property for a temporary use and peti- 
tioner was paid a just compensation for 
said use. 

Compensation was determined and paid 
and the transaction was consummated 
prior to the time of any tax being collected 
thereon. Immunity from taxation would 
increase the compensation received in ex- 
cess of that authorized by the Federal 
Control Act. The theoretical possibility 
of attempting to take back all of the 
just compensation by taxation is not 
alarming enough to be considered before 
such situation arises. 

There is no support for respondent’s 
position in the cases cited, except in 
Evans v. Gore, 253 U. S. 245 and Miles v. 
Graham, 268 U. S. 501. Most of the 
cases cited were decided on the ground 
of interference by the State with agencies 
of the National Government or inter- 
ference by the National Government with 
State agencies. Evans v. Gore and Miles 
v. Graham, supra, were decided under 
the provisions of article 3, section 1 of the 
Constitution dealing with the judicial 
power of the United States which pro- 
vides that the judges of the Supreme 
Court and inferior courts shall “receive 
for their services a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office.” 


Case Is Remanded to 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The language of this section is not the 
same as the language of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution regarding just 
compensation. We think these cases, 
while important, are not exactly in point! 
in this case, nor controlling. The Court 
might have reached a different conclusion 
if the language of section 1, article 3, was 
that judges should receive for their serv- 


‘ices a “just compensation,” instead of “a 


compensation which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office.” 

We are not willing to hold that just 
compensation to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for the use of property temporarily 
taken in a war emergency must be more 
than the railroad could secure from other 
parties for the use of the same property. 

We do not understand the constitutional 
provision as to just compensation for prop- 
erty taken to so require, and certainly 
no principle of justice demands it. 

In our judgment the Board of Tax Ap- 
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Rail Income From Government Duty ‘Aiemeaiont 
In Control Period Held Taxable Qy (oat Hangers 


Upheld by Court 


Collector’s Levy on Certain 
| Cotton Suitings Contain- 
| ing Wool Set Aside; Other 


| Customs Decisions 


New York, Sept. 30.—Merchandise, de- 
scribed as “wooden coat hangers,” was 
| the subject of a test case under the 1930 
| Tariff Act which has just been determined 
by the United States Customs Court in 
favor of the Government. 

According to the sample introduced at 
the trial; it could be adapted for use 
cither as a coat hanger or a brush. Judge 
McClelland, in concluding that, on the 
record presented, the court is unable to 
reach a decision as to the proper classifi- 
cation of the merchandise, states: 

“There is nothing either in the ap- 
praiser’s report on the protest or the 
stipulation indicating the chief use of 
the article, and from its composition and 
construction it is evident that its classi- 
fication should be determined on the basis 
of such use. It would seem from the stip- 
ulation that counsel intended to leav® 
it to the court to guess what the classifi- 
cation of this merchandise for duty pur- 
poses should be, and it ought not to be 


|necessary to remind counsel that that is 


not the function of the court.” 
Assessment Upheld . 


The court, in its majority opinion, de- 
cided that the collector's assessment of 1 
cent each and 50 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1506 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, must stand. The importers, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., claimed duty at 
321-3 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 412, as manufactures of wood, or, 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1506 es “all brushes not spétially 
provided for.” 

Judge Brown, in a dissenting opinion, 
took the position that this article should 
have been assessed with duty at 331-3 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Duty on Cotton Cloth 


In another decision, the Customs Court 
set aside the collector's assessment on 
certain cotton suitings shown to contain 
small quantities of wool. Judge Kincheloe 
wrote the opinion, concluding that the 
woolen fibers in this cotton cloth consti- 
tuted not more than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the fabric. Duty is fixed at the 
appropriate rate, according to the average 
yarn number, condition, etc., under para- 
graphs 903 and 904 of the. Tariff Act of 
1930, as cotton cloth. 

The collector's rate of 60 per cent, un- 
der paragraph 906 of the 1930 law as 
“Cloth, in chief value of cotton, contain- 
ing wool” is set aside. The issue 
tried in the name of Schenkers, 
(Protests 501066-G-4796-31, etc.) 

Novelty Merchandise 

Two test cases, arising under the pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1930, have 
just been decided in favor of the im- 
porters’ contentions for lower duty assess- 
ments. In one, the court finds that 
novelty merchandise, invoiced as “arti- 
ficial water flowers” imported by the F. 
W. Woolworth Co. stores, was improperly 
subjected to duty as toys at the rate of 
70 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1513, Tariff Act of 1930. Judge Sullivan 
rules, in this case, that duty should have 
been 60 per cent ad valorem, under the 
provision in paragraph 1518 @f the 1930 
law for artificial flowers. (Protest 467359- 
G-16638.) 


Cherry Rate Lowered 

Cherries, imported by the Standard 
Food Produéts Co., New York, and sub- 
jected to duty at 6 cents a pound, 
under paragraph 737, Tariff Act of 1930, 
as dried cherries, should have been classi- 
fied as cherries in their natural state, 
with duty at 2 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to a decision by Judge Evans. (Pro- 
tests 490731-G-7035-31, etc.) 


Inc, 


Southern Crops Retarded 
By Shortage of Rain 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


much of the northern Great Plains pastur- 
age is still poor, though improving. Ad- 
ditional moisture would also be helpful 
in much of the South from Texas and 
Oklahoma eastward to Virginia. The 
southern Rocky Mountain region is still 
in satisfactory condition, but the Great 
Basin and much of the more western 
States yet need rain. 

Minor crops throughout the South are 
in general need of moisture, with con- 
dition only fair in most sections. Most 
early crops have matured in northern 
portions, and light frosts in many parts 
did no appreciable harm. 

Sugar beet lifting is progressing in the 


| West, but sugar cane needs rain in the 
|South. Tobacco cutting is nearly finished 


in most places. Apple picking is in prog- 
ress in many sections, while other de- 
ciduous fruits are satisfactory. In Florida 
citrus were favored by rain; car-lot ship- 
ments have begun from both Florida and 
Texas. 


peals was correct in its decision on the first 
and third propositions in refusing the de- 
ductions claimed for obsolescence for the 
years 1918 and 1919 and in holding that 
the amount received by petitioner for 
the use of its property was taxable income. 

As to the ‘second proposition concerning 
a deduction for the loss in the Mena trans- 
action we have already indicated our view. 
We affirm the action of the Board as to 
propositions 1 and 3. We reverse its judg- 
ment as to the second proposition and 
remand the case to the Board for further 
proceedings in harmony with the views 
herein expressed. 

Affirmed in part, Reversed in part, and 
Remanded to the Board of Tax Appeals. 


Tissue regrowth 


proved by actual 


tests on Zonite antiseptic 


Actual laboratory tests upon tissue cultures have 


demonstrated that Zonite, 


in the dilutions used in 


practice, has the property of stimulating tissue growth. 
The product is hypertonic and tends to hasten healing. 
Furthermore, Zonite is a safe antiseptic. In its working 
dilutions it is non-irritating and non-caustic, and it 
does not coagulate albumin. Its recommended dilu- 
tions provide ample reserve strength. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York 
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Lower Valuation 


Insurers Asked _ 
To Assist States — | 
‘2 Kansas City Company Seeks 

In Supervision 


| One Million Decrease in 

| Its Assessment 

Both Are Striving Toward 
Same Goal in Insurance 
Adminjstration, Asserts 


New York Officer 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 30 
The Kansas City Pub&c Service Co., 
which operates street cars and passenger 
buses in Kansas City, has petitioned the 
State Board of Equalization for a de- 
crease of more than $1,000,000 in the as- 
sessed valuation of the company for tax- 
ation purposes. 


WHITE SuLPHUR SprINGs, W. Va., Sept. 
30.—Differences of viewpoint between 
State Insurance Departments and the in- 
surance institution, both of which are 
striving for the same goal, should be 
reconciled and more effective teamwork 
and cooperation should be brought about 
to “give an even greater stability and 
place insurance in a more advanced posi- 
tion than it has yet attained,” according 
to the New York Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick, in an 
address here Sept. 29. Mr. Van Schaick 
was speaking before the joint conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. 

tate Insurance Departments welcome 
assistance and suggestions from those 
engaged in the insurance business, he 
said. The aims of the Departments are 
onstructive, he added, and do not con- 
template interference with private opera- 
tion “except when circumstances insist- 
tently demand.” An authorized summary 
of Mr. Van Schaick’s address follows in 
full text: 


Cooperation Urged 
Team work in government is an expres- 
sion which has come into common use in 
recent years. It carries the idea of a 
close working relationship between public 
officials and those whom they represent. 
It has led to a greater general common 


knowledge of governmental problems and | 


governmental policies. When an admini- 
strative official takes the people into his 


confidence and by frequent contact ex-| 


plains his aims, his problems and his dif- 
ficulties, there is apt to develop a cordial 
cooperation that will advance the public 
interest. 

The purpose of governmental insurance 
regulation is twofold: The protection of 
the public and the advancement of the 
institution of insurance. 

There should be no antagonism between 
a State Insurance Department and the 
insurance fraternity. Each is triving for 
the same goal. Each recognizes insurance 
to be a social institution charged with a 
public interest. Each agrees that financial 
tability is fundamentally necessary if the 
public is to be protected. Yet it is some- 
times true that there is a variance of view- 
Woint as to what can safely and fairly 
be done. These differences sometimes lead 
to misunderstandings. It is obvious that 
for the good of all concerned these dif- 
ferences should be reconciled. 


Effective Methods 

A Superintendent of Insurance would 
not get very far if he assumes a belligerent 
attitude and invokes repressive measures. 
He would be in the position of a police- 
man trying singlehanded to quell a riot. 

What a Superintendent of Insurance 
needs and wishes to do is to work with 
and not against the insurance profession. 
If the law is to be enforced, he must be 
informed of violations. If the law needs 
to be changed, he must be informed of 
its defects. If his decisions are operat- 
ing unjustly, he should be told of the 
results. If any part of the administrative 
machinery of his department is operat- 
ing badly, it should be laid before him. It 
is only in this way that a Superintendent 
‘of Insurance can act with effectiveness. 
It is only in this way that real progress 
can be made. 

Cites Stability 

Why is it that insurance agents and 
brokers ant executives often seem reluc- 
tant to come into the Department with 
information that will help insurance ad- 
If the fecling has grown 
WW» that such assistance is not welcomed 
it is a mistaken impression. Any Suver- 
intendent of Insurance intent J: on effec- 
tive administration will welcome with 
open arms the suggestions, the criticism 
and the problems of those engaged in the 
various lines of insurance. If such reluc- 
tance on the part of the insurance fra- 


ternity is due to indifference whether in- | 


surance administration succeeds or fails 
it is regrettable. The administration of 
an Insurance Department is in the in- 
terest of stability, fairness and public 
service. Its aims are purely constructive. 
It recognizes that there should be no in- 
terference with private opera*ion except 
when circumstances insistently demand. 
The whole course of its history indicates 
that it has been a potent force in insur- 
ance development along sound and pro- 
gressive lines. 

In the trying times through which the 
world is passing the stabiliity of insurance 
stands out in welcome relief. That this 
is so is due in no small part to govern- 
mental supervision. If the future shail 
present an even greater measure vo: Cco- 
operation between the profession of insur- 
ance and State insurance supervision, 
such working together’ will unquestionably 
give even greater stability and place in- 
surance in a more advanced position than 
it has yet attained. 


° si lata 
Permanent Receivership 
Ordered for Surety Firm 


Des Mornes, Ia., Sept. 30. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, E. 
W. Clark, has been named permanent 
receiver of the Federal Surety Co. by 
Judge William R. Maines of the Seventh 
District Court. Creditors were given until 
April 1, 1932, to file claims against the 
company. The receiver is authorized to 
sell the property of the company to the 
highest bidder. 

Commissioner Clark was recently ap- 
pointed temporary receiver of the com- 
pany. At that time he expressed the hope 
that the company could be rehabilited. 


Michigan Officer to Speak 
At Insurance Convention 


LANSING, Micu., Sept. 30. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Charles D. Livingston, president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, will deliver an address before 
the 25th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, to 
be held at New York City Dec. 10 and 11. 
The theme of the meeting will be “Prog- 
ress Through Self-reliance—The Ameri- 
can Plan.” 


Utility Seeks to Abandon 
Trolleys in Sedalia, Mo. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 30. 

The City Light & Traction Co., of Se- 
déiia has filed a petition with the Public 
Service Commissicn asking authority to 
abandon street car service in Sedalia. The 


application contains a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the City Council of S2- 
dalia approving of the substitution of bus 
service for street car service. 





’ 


Attorneys for the utility stated that it 
had been valued at $12,010,000 for the last 
three years by the State Tax Commis- 
sion, but that depreciation of the com- 
pany’s properties since that time 
amounted to $1,085,000 and that such 
amount should be deducted from the tax 
valuation. 

The company, according to the attor- 
neys, has retired from use at least 20 
per cent of its equipment, mucin of which 
is worn out and the remainder of which 
is no longer needéd. They also con- 
tended that the company had been un- 
able to earn enough operating revenue to 
pay for depreciation, to say nothing of its 
failure to pay dividends. They stated that 
the gross income of the company had de- 
creased from $10,000,000 in 1922 to $7,000,- 
000 in 1930. 


Ohio Grants Permit 
To Rail Subsidiary 


For Bus Service 


One Commissioner Dissents 
| From Order, Citing Effect 
On Revenues of the In- 
| dependent Bus Lines 


Co.tumsus, Ouro, Sept. 30. 


The Pennsylvania General Transit Co., 
motor bus subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has been granted a certificate 
by the Public Utilities Commission to op- 
erate a passenger, parcel freight, and bag- 
gege line across Ohio paralleling the rail- 

*road lines but stopping at the smaller 
points where there are no railway de- 
pots or where they have been abandoned. 

The order conforms to an opinion of 
the Ohio Supreme Court in the case of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. Commis- 
sion, in which the railroad appealed from 
an order granting a certificate to the 
White Star Lines and denied the applica- 
tion of the railroad subsidiary (6 U. S. 
Daily, 1086:1). 


Commissioner Dissents 


The order of the Commission was signed 
by Chairman E. J. Hopple and Commis- 
sioner John W. Bricker. Commissioner 
Frank W. Geiger in a dissenting opinion 
said: “I find myself unable to concur for 
the reason that I am not convinced that 
the applicant has discharged the burden 
imposed upon it to show both convenience 
and necessity or that its operation will 
not be at the expense of existing transpor- 
tation service, the operators of which 
are rendering a reasonably adequate 
service.” 

On the question of whether a railroad 
should have been given preferential rights 
over other applicants in establishment of 
a supplementary bus service, Mr. Geiger 
said: “It is posible that an effective ap- 
peal might be made to the Legislature 
to grant such rights to, in a 
protect the railroad from the disturbing 
competition of independent motor trans- 
portation companies through the opera- 


tion of which the railroads have un- 
questionably suffered. 
“However, as the statutes now stand 


and under the interpretation of the Su- 
preme Court, it seems to me improper to 
hold that a necessity has been established 
for the granting of a certificate to the 
applicant to operate a line across the State 
of Ohio, the successful operation of which 
must of necessity diminish the revenues 


of those independent companies which 
have built up a business under existing 
statutes.” ‘ 


Steel and Iron Exports 
And Imports Show Drop 


= 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
Structural shapes, tin plate, and welded 
steel pipe. 

Shipments to Europe and Africa were 
greater in August than in July, but those 
to all other areas were less. The trade 
with the countries of North and Centra! 
America and the West Indies, however, 
took in all 48.2 per cent of the August 
shipments (this in comparison with 55.9 
per cent of ail shipments for the elapsed 
8 months of the current year), while those 
to South America accounted for 12.5 per 
cent (13.5 per cent). The increased trade 
with Europe required 9.9 per cent of the 
August total (7.3 per cent), and that with 
Africa 2.2 per cent (1.4 per cent). The Far 
East purchased 26.8 per cent, a proportion 
considerably above its eight months figure 
(219 per cent). 

The trade with Canada declined to 29,- 
865 tons in August, black steel sheets 
(8,306 tons), plain structural shapes 
(7,283 tons), and scrap (3,142 tons), being 
the leading items ipmorted by this market. 
Japans total was likewise reduced—to 10,- 
057 tons—and included 4.554 tons of scrap 
and 1,249 tons of tin plate. On the other 
hand the trade with the United Kingdom 
rose to 3,679 tons—737 tons of black steel 
sheets and 681 tons of welded black steel 
pipe constituting the highlights. Ship- 
ments to the Philippine Islands, 2,165 tons, 
included 834 tons of galvanized steel sheets 
and 638 tons of tin plate, while fhat with 
Mexico, 2.823 tons, was featured by ship- 
ments of 762 tons of tin plate. 

Ore and Screw Experts 

Shipments of iron ore, all of which were 
made to Canada, totaled 110,652 gross tons, 
or well under the July figure of 149.035 
tons. Wood screw exports were likewise 
reduced, the August shipments of iron and 
steel wood screws totaling 327,501 gross 
valued at $36,099, with those of brass wood 
screws amounting to 144,819 gross valued 
at $14,667. 

Imports of iron and steel products into 
the United States totaled only 30,189 gross 
tons in August—7,051 tons less than in 
July. Reductions in 21 of the 34 classes 
of products brought this about, there be- 
ing nine increases and four instances in 
which there’was no trade in either month. 
done of the increases and only two of the 
decreases exceeded 1,000 tons in amount— 
imports of pig iron dropping 3,026 tons 
and those of structural shapes 1,922 tons. 
The principal products in the month's 
trade were, in order of tonnage, structural 
shapes, merchant steel bars, pig iron, 
scrap, and concrete reinforcement bars. 


Norway Merchant Marine 
The latest annual report of the Nor- 
wegian Shipowners Association disclosed 


the Norwegian Mercantile Marine on July 
1 1931, as consisting of 1,992 ships of 4,- 
065,721 gross tons, of which 1,582 of 2,- 
423,926 gross tons were steamers, 399 of 
1,637,703 tons were motor ships and 11 
|of 4,082 tons were saiiing vessels. (De- 
\ partment of Commerce.) 


Byllesby C 


_ zation, Federal Trade Commission Is Told | 


SUPERVISION 











a Operation of Standard Group Federal Control 
Claimed by Utility Of Utilities Shown at Inquiry’ Of Power U 





ompany Controlled Power Organi- 





The “mind and will” of the Standard The Federal Trade Commission yester- | 
Gas & Electric Company were those of{day (Sept. 29) resumed its public hearings 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, Inc., the two/in the investigation of power and gas utili- 
concerns having officers who were identi-| ties following the Summer recess and ex- 
cal in nearly all cases, with control of the! amined the financial set-up of Standard 
Standard company in the Byllesby Com- Gas & Electric Co., Chicago, key holding | 


‘Opposes Public Ownership 


! 


Liability Policy 
Changes Advocated 
reed | aie 


By Senator Dill 


Protection Asked for Injuries 
| To Passengers in School 
| Buses and Court Autos 


| 
} 
| CHARLESTON, W. Va., Sept. 30. 
ss ‘ as To afford protection to persons injured 
Of Nation-wide System. | by automobiles belonging to school boards 
a a ae .|or county courts, Attorney General How- 
But Suggests Building of 
| public liability 


° insurance policies taken | 
_9 | 
‘Demonstration Plants | out by those agencies. He issued a state- | 







|ard B. Lee has advocated changes in the | @ 
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pany practically all the time, Dr. T. W. 
Mitchell, economist for the Federal Trade 
Commission, testified Sept. 30 at hearings 
in the Commission’s investigation of public 
utilities. 


The Standard company, it had been 
brought out previously at the hearings, is 
a concern heading a group of companies, 
whose assets exceed $1,000,000,000, oper- 
ating in 20 States. 


Dr. Mitchell outlined the history of the 
Standard company from its organization 
in 1910 by the Byllesby company. The 
officers of the Standard company, he said, 
received no salaries or other compensation 
from that company, but received salaries 
as Officers of the Byllesby company. 

In 1924, 1,000,000 shares of 6 per cent 
common stock of the Standard Company 


| were issued and sold to the Byllesby Com- 


pany at their par value of $1 a share, Dr. 
Mitchell testified. The object of this 


| transaction at a time when the regular 


common stock of the Standard Company 
was selling at about $36 was to place 
control of the Standard Company in the 
Byllesby Company, and stockholders of 
Standard were so notified when their ap- 


, 


proval of the deal was asked and obtained, 


he said. 


Contest for Control 
Of Company Described 


In 1930, a pool incorporated under the 
name of United States Electric Power Cor- 
poration, which had heavy holdings of 
stock of the Standard Company, de- 


|manded access to the books of the Stand- 


measure, ; 


ard Company to determine whether 


| 


it | 


had been operated for the benefit of the | 
Byllesby Company or of Standard’s own | 


stockholders, Dr. Mitchell said. 

The result of a contest for control of 
the Standard Company, he said, was an 
arrangement by which the Board of Di- 
rectors of Standard was reduced to 15, 
eight of them selected from the Standard 
organization and seven from the United 
States Electric, with an arrangement re- 
quiring a three-fourths-vote for approval 
of certain kinds of transactions. 

Dr. Mitchell spent the remainder of the 
day outlining the procedure by which the 
Standard Company's system was built up 
by acquisition of securities of various in- 
dependent companies, some of the transac- 
tions involving, he said, losses to the 
Byllesby Company on securities bought by 
it and transferred to the Standard. 

Dr. Miichell reviewed in detail the trans- 
actions by which the Standard Company 
obtained securities of many utility com- 
panies from the Byllesby Company, pre- 
senting the value of securities exchanged 
between ‘the two concerns, and explaining 
some of the differences in values between 
blocks of securities given by the Standard 
Company and blocks received in return. 
In some cases, he said, excess value given 
for certain stocks and bonds was based 
on the belief that the properties of which 
the Standard Company acquired control 
could be built up to a more valuable basis 
The differences in such values did not in- 
volve large sums, his figures showed. 

The hearing was adjourned to Oct. 1. 


Hearings to Continue 


Through the Week 


The Commission announced that hear- 
ings on the Standard Company probably 
will continue through the present week, 
after which a week's recess will be taken. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Utility Cost Study 
Is Sought by Ohio 


Attorney General Asks Commis- 
sion to Reverse Its Ruling 


CoLumeus, Ouro, Sept. 30. 

The Public Utilities Commission has 
been asked by the Attorney General, 
Gilbert Bettman, as counsel for the State 
in the State-wide rate case of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., to reverse its ruling 
of June 19 denying a motion by the State 
to require the company to furnish in- 
iormation regarding standard costs of 
cquipment sold to it by the Western Elec- 
tric Co. 

The Attorney General's contention is 
that a fair valuation of the Bell Tele- 
phone properties in Ohio cannot be arrived 
at without determining the actual costs 
of equipment sold by Western Electric to 
Ohio Bell. Both corporations are sub- 
sidiaries of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Since the adverse ruling by the Com- 
mission in June, it is the contention of 
the State a reverse ruling was made by 
the Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin on July 29, and also by a special 
master of the United States District Court 
in Michigan on July 20. Mr. Bettman 
contents that in view of these rulings, 
which permitted the attorneys for the 
State to have the information sought, 
the Ohio Commission should reverse its 
June ruling. 

Further reliance for the right of the 
State to have the information sought is 
based on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Smith v. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Mr. 
Bettman stated. 


} 


company of the Byllesby group. | 

Judge Robert E. Healy, Commission's | 
chief counsel, announced that during the 
present pe in addition to the records 
introduced ye#terday concerning Standard 
Gas & Electric Co., reports will be issued | 
on the following companies of the group: 


Gas & Electric Co., Kentucky Coke Co., 
Kentucky Pipe Line Co., Louisville Hydro- | 
Electric Co., Madison Light & Power Co., | 
Ivytown Oil & Gas Co., Louisville Gas & 
Electric Securities Co., Northern States | 
Power Co., Minneapolis General Electric 
Co., and Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation. 

It is probable the hearings on the hold- 
ing company will last through this week, 
adjourning over next week, when Commis- 
sioner Edgar A. McCulloch, presiding offi- 
cer, Will be absent, and resuming the week 
of Oct. 12. 


Government Must Act 
If Charity Fails, Says 


Representative Fish 


Urges Billion Dollar Bond 
Issue for Public Construe- 
tion to Aid in Unemploy- 
ment Situation 


WHITE SULPHUR SprINGS, W. Va., Sept. 
30.—Work provided by the Federal, State 
and municipal governments is the answer 
to the problem of providing employment 
for the 5,000,000 idle in the United States, 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., told the joint convention of the) 
International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents 
here today. If private charity is incapable 
of providing food, clothing and shelter for 
the destitute, the various governments 
must do so, he said. 

He urged the authorization of an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000,000 bond issue, with a 
heavy increase in inheritance taxes on 
large fortunes, for the immediate construc- 
tion of public works and reiterated his 
suggestion that wheat owned by the Fed- 
eral Stabilization Board be made available 
to the Red Cross. 


Understanding on Moratorium 


If there is to be any extension of the 
one-year war debt moratorium, there 
should be a definite understanding, with 
the German government, he said, that it 
will not extend credits to the Soviet gov- 
ernment to build up the five year program 
“at the expense of free American labor.” 

The section of Mr. Fish's address relat- 
ing to unemployment relief follows in full 
text: 

It is a great honor and pleasure to 
come here to White Sulphur Spriiigs and 
speak before your association which stands 
steadfast for what is best in our economic 
and political systems and has abiding 
faith in our free institutions and our 
renublican form of Government. 


Urges Government Aid 
We are in the midst of a world-wide 
depression which affects millions of Amer- 
ican wage earners and causes distress and 
dread throughout the land. It is an ap- 
palling and almost inconceivable fact that 


ihere are 5,000,000 unemployed in the 
United States with the probability that 
here will be soveral additional millions 
before the Winter is over. These unem- 


ployed must be assured that no member 
of their family will be permitted to starve 
or suffer from the rigors of our climate 
during the Winter months in this country 
of ours with an overabundance of wheat 
and other foodstuffs. We must destroy 
the fear of insecurity by serving notice 
definitely and conclusively, no matter what 
the cost may be, that an ample supply of 
foodstuffs will be furnished all unem- 
ployed American wage earners during this 
emergency. 

In the last session of Congress I intro- 
duced a resolution that wheat held in 
storage by the Federal Government should 
be turned over to the Red Cross to be 
processed into flour and distributed by 
the various’ charitable organiaztions 
throughout the United States. The Fed- 
eral Stabilization Board owns 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and all of this, if neces- 
sary should be made available to the Red 
Cross without delay. It is the prime func- 
tion of Government to provide for the 
safety, happiness and security of its p°o- 
ple. I have no patience with any other 
philesophy of Government, or any at- 
tempt io hide behind the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Cites Duty of Citizens 

If private charity is not sufficient to 
carry the burden and provide for the 
hungry and clothe and house the desti- 
tute, then it is clearly the duty of the 
Federal, State and municipal governments 
io contribute their full share and assume 
their proper responsibilities. Failure of 
the Federal Government in this crisis not 
6.] 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 


Life Insurance in Force Increased 
B y More Than Billion in Six Months 


Association Survey Reveals Substantial Gains in Total Pro- 


tection During Depression 





Life insurance protection in the United 
States, despite business conditions which 
caused fears of a decrease in the total 
amount represented by outstanding poli- 
cies, was increased by over $1,000,000,000 
during the first half of the year, accord- 
ing to the report of a survey by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
Sept. 30. The following additional infor- 
mation was made available at the Depart- 
ment: 

The net increase not as great as 
the trend in recent years might lead 
one to expect, the report points out, but 
the survey answered questions arising 
from surmises as to the possible effect 
of the slackening in new business produc- 
tion in life insurance and the increased 
lapsation on the total volume of insur- 
ance in force. , 

The increase of approximately $1,250,- 
000,000 was discovered by examination of 
reports of 44 companies having in force 82 
per cent of the total legal reserve insur- 
;ance of United States companies and esti- 


1S 





mating conservatively the statistics for 
the remaining companies. The concerns 
reporting to the Association represent 82 
per cent of the iotal insurance o.iioand- 
ing in all United States iegal reserve life 
insurance companies, it :s pointed out 
The “conservative estimete” added to 
actual data supplied by m:mber companies 
brings out thai the toi «] insurance in jorce 
for all United Staics legal reserve iife 
insurance companies on June 39 was in 
excess of $109,250,000, the repori asserts 
“While this net increase of $1,250,000,- 
000 is not in keeping with the pace made 
in recent years,” the report says, “it does 
show that up to date despite the general 


business depression, the total life insur- 
ance protection has not been diminished 
but, on the contrary, has made a sub- 


stantial gair.” 

That disbursements to policyholders and 
beneficiaries of self-reliance accumulations, 
which have been running around $2,000,- 
000,000 annually, probably will set a new 
record this year was pointed out in the 
statement. 


| tricity 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
and require so much time for completion 
that interest charges become extremely 
burdensome for private capital. Private 
capital will not finance them except by | 


| watered stock issues which later become | 
|Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Louisville}the basis for collecting immense profits | 


by means of excessive rates for power 
when development has been completed. 


Low Interest Rate 


The Government can finance such pro- | 
jects at a low interest rate and, when the 
cost of the project has been repaid, can 
furnish power at the cost of operation 
and maintenance. This low cost of power 
will enable municipal power districts in 
surrounding States to provide cheap elec- 
to the people. Privately owned 
companies must meet the competition of 
the Government plant in order to sell 
their power. 

For more than a century, Congress has 
been appropriating vast sums for rivers 
and harbors. Why? To provide better 
navigation facilities. What has been’ the 
result of this policy? Cheaper transparta- 
tion rates. 

Water rates are always cheaper than 
railroad rates. The low water rates on 
rivers have provided a competition that 
has regulated railroad rates in those parts 
of the country where water transportation 
exists, far more effectively than any gov-j 
ernmental commission ever could have) 
done. | 

Cheap electricity is just as much a 
necessity to the people today, as cheap | 
transportation has been for the past 100 | 


Just as Congress has been justified in 


| years. | 


| helping the people secure cheaper trans- 


portation rates by dredging their rivers 


;Court which held that school boards are! 


}to her bill was sustained by the lower 


| 
| 
and improving their harbors, so is Con- | 


gress justified now in helping the people 
secure cheaper power rates by building 
great power plants in different sections 
of the country. 

When these power plants sell power in 
competition with the power trust they 
will regulate effectively the price of power 
to the people. 


Plants Profit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There is this difference in favor of the} 


power piants, Those who have used the 


better navigation facilities and who have | 


profited by the lower transportation rates 
have never repaid a single dollar to the 
Government for the expenditures made. 
Those who will use the power from the 
Government power plants will pay a rate 
sufficiently high to repay every dollar 
which the Government may advance. 


There is a pressing need for these Gov- | 


ernment power plants now. Electricity 


has become a basic necessity of Ameri- | 


can civilization. Although the United 
States has only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, that 6 per cent uses 60 per 
cent of all the electricity produced in 
the world. 

Electricity lights 70 per cent of Ameri- 
can homes and runs 75 per cent of Ameri- 
can industries. The American people pay 
an average of 7 cents per kilowatt hour 
to the power trust companies, while in 
Canada, where they have publicly owned 
power plants, the people pay an average 
rate of 2 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Our domestic consumers, that is those 
in the homes, use only 26 per cent of the 
electricity consumed in this country, yet 
they pay 65 per cent of the gross revenues 
of the power companies. This means that 
domestic consumers are paying abnormally 
high rates. 


‘Fair Return’ Asked 


Power trust officials say, “All we ask 
is a fair return.” A fair return on what? 
If on the actual investment in the power 
business, the people say “Yes.” If on 
watered stocks based on franchise values, 


good will and management, the people 
say “No.” 
City councils, State commissions and 


even the courts themselves have failed to 
keep down excessive rates for electricity. 
The only method by which the people of 
any community have been able to protect 
themselves against the power octopus has 
been by publicly-owned power plants. 

But these publicly owned plants are 
generally small and are en 
in number. The people need the aid of 
great power plants producing cheap power 
to be sold at a price sufficient only to 
cover cost of production and to provide a 
sinking fund to repay the cost of the dam 
and plant. Only the Federal Government 
can build and maintain such power plants 

When we put Muscle Shoals to work 
for the people in the southeast, when 
Boulder Dam is in operation in the south- 
west, when the great international dam 
on the St. Lawrence serves the people 
of the northeast, and when Congress builds 
the great Columbia Basin Dam in the 
northwest, we shall have provided some 
of that aid which the people need so badly 
in their fight against excessive power rates. 

In ancient Athens, each Athenian citi- 
zen was said to be entitled to five slaves. 
It is estimated that electricity and ma- 
chinery in the United States do the work 
of 12,000,000,000 slaves. That is 100 slaves 
for every American. The people are will- 
ing to pay for the work of these slaves, but 
they want Congress to help protect them 
against the profiteering prices of the power 
trust. 


Policy Fee Held Subject 
To Indiana Premium Tax 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 30 
The policy fee charged in Indiana by 
some insurance companies at the time the 


policy is taken out, in addition to the 
regular annual premium, is “clearly a 


| posing taxes upon net income. | 


come of a fire insurance company is in-| Magnusson, C. E. 


part of the first year premium,” Attorney | 
General James M. Ogden has just held, | 


and is therefore subject to the Indiana 
insurance premium tax. 
submitted to the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Jchn C. Kidd. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given 

Farm Terracing—Farmers' Bull. 
S. Dept. of Agric Price 


No 
5 cents 
Agr. 31-883 

Sept. 15 


1669, U 


No. 
U. 


6 
8 


Vol. 3 
Branch 


Air Commerce Bull. 
1931 Acronautics Dept. of 
Commerce, Free (29-25634 ) 

Stanle Seats for Water-Closet Bowls—CS29-31, 
Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents 

Ariz., Irrigation of Azricl 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur 
of Commerce. Price 

Calif.—Population Bull 
of U. 8.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept 
of Commerce. Price, 15 cents (31-26217) 

N. Y¥.—Populaticn Bull., 2d Ser., 15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930 Bur. of Census, U. 8S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. (31-26217) 


Lands—15th Census 
of Census, U. S. Dept 

5 cents 31-27149 
2d Ser., 15th Census 


The opinion was 


ment to this effect in commenting upon | Roberts, David W. Outline of economic his- 
a recent decision of the State Supreme| tory of England. 304 p., illus. 
mans, Green & co., 1931. 


Schweitzer, Albert. Forest hospital at Lam- 
— agencies and can not al barens. 67. ty, by ©. 7. Campion. 191 
- P . si | “a N. Y., HM. Holt co., 1931. 
The case in question is that of Boise v. | " 31-21915 
Board of Education of Rock District,| Scott, David. Seventy fathoms deep with 
Mercer County. The plaintiff had brought | 


illus. 


divers of salvage ship Artiglio. 288 p. Lond., 
Faber & Faber, 1931. 31-21875 


jsuit for damages for injuries suffered| smith, Dorothy G. Autumn crocus, a play. 
| while riding in a school bus. A demurrer! 127 p. Lond., V. Golancz, 1931. 31-21927 


Taylor, Henry A. Smith of Birkenhead, ca- 


}court and the Supreme Court, affirming,| "ee? of ist Earl of Birkenhead. 3d impres- 
held that “a board of education can | eh eS eS Oo ies 
by its act change its status as a govern- | Timberlake, Philip W. Feminine ending in 
mental agency.” | a — —. = (Ph. D.)— 
At present, Mr. Lee pointed out, auto-| Frinceton univ., ee Menasha, 
mobile public liability policies contain a/| bony a an ae ae eee ae 
clause under which the insurer agrees) Tittle, Ernest F. Prayer that helps us live; 
“to pay on behalf of the assured all sums | pees oe < Pages oe age oF N. 
. . iont .. Me St book concern, . -21910 
aay ts ee ian ter ee obligated | vecis, Victor G. Prevention of premature 
3 " ‘ mages | senility. 127 p. Boston, Mass., Stratford 
caused by the ownership, maintenance or) co., 1981. 31-21872 
use of the automobile.” | oe eee Shy Tac ee in 
He advocates : : constructive criticism. ( esis (Ph. a 
‘aren ng it ‘will pis = ~ a | Catholic univ. of America, 1929.) 263  p. 
s pa) N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 31-21916 

of the assured gr the agents and servants | Whitehead, Thos. History of Dales Congre- 
of the assured, all sums which the as- eter tree tak 425 p., illus. Keighley, 
s its s wen er bros., 1930. 31-21918 
sured or its agents and servants shall| wnitham, J., Mills. Biographical history of 


become obligated to pay * * *.” ' 

Under such a clause, he said, suits for | 
damage may be brought against the 
driver of the bus, who would be protected 


French revolution. 492 p. Lond., G. Rout+ 
ledge & sons. 1930. 31-21938 
| Ballentine, James A. College law dictionary. 


998 p. Rochester, N. Y., Lawyers cooperative 





1 3 
under the policy. All county courts and | micas, Wales: English for mean yo 
school boards of the State will be in-| schools; book of language activities. 646 p., 
formed of the proposed change, it was| lus. N. Y., Rand, McNally & co., 1931. 
ated 31-22119 


| Cassell’s dictionary of French synonyms, ar- 
ranged in groups for convenience of English 
students, by P. O. Crowhurst. 207 p. To- 
ronto, Cassell and co., 1931. 31-22121 
Chamberlin, Wm. H. Soviet planned economic 
order. (World peace foundation pubs.) 258 
p. Boston, Mass., World peace foundation, 
1931. 31-27213 


Tax Appeals Board 
Rules on Income of | Chrostwaite, foe ed. Pa. borough ordi- 
- ‘ | eee 397 p. ‘anover, Pa., rn ate, 
Stock Fire Company : 





Craesbeck, Paulo. Commentaries of Ruy 
Freyre de Andrada. exploits from year 1619, 
in which he left this kingdom of Portugal 
as gen. of sea of Ormuz, and coast of 
Persie, and Arabia, until his death. Ed. 
by C. R. Boxer.- (Argonaut ser., ed. by Sir 
E. Denison Ross and Eileen Power.) 328 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., R. M. McBride & co., 1930. 
31-22127 


Holds Funds Released From. 
Unearned Premium Re-| 
ampier, Wm. Voyages and discoveries. 311 


- , i ° D 
serve Must Be Included in | p. Lond., Argonaut press, 1931. 31-22053 


Dashiell, John F. Experimental manual in 

Gross Income | sychology. 160 p., illus. Boston, Houghton 
eat iff_'in co., 1931. 31-22132 

De Sloovere, Fred. J. Cases on interpretation 
of statutes selected from decisions of Amer 


When a fire insurance company trans- | 
and English courts. (Amer. casebook ser: 
Ww 


fers from its capital and surplus account 


j . ‘ . R. Vance, gen. ed.) 970 p. St. Paul 
s . 
to it unearned premium reserve the | West pub. co., 1931. 31-22115 
amount by which its income during &| Gardner, Edward H. Economics of adver- 
year fails to meet the required increases tising. 32 p. Chicago, Ill., 1931.  31-22047 


Grey, Edward G., Ist viscount. 
foreign affairs, 1904-1914. 
Allen & Unwin, 1931. 31-22126 

Grose, Parlee C. Problem of vertical flight. 
128 p. McComb, O., Gen. pub. co., 1931. 


to the unearned premium reserve, such 
capital and surplus when released from 
the unearned premium reserve is to be 
included as gross income for Federal in- | 


Speeches on 
327 p., Lond., G. 


jgomme Sax purposes, Se aes. teats Holliday, Cart Dawn of literature “ae 
Board of Tax Appeals held Sept. 29 in| Q'"¥'"'pnos. y. Crowell co., 1931. 31-2132 


a decision entitled Utah Fire Insurance 
Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, | 
Docket Nos. 21673, 28942. 

The insurance company contended that | Marusen 0., eee 
the amounts in controversy, when added | Konstam, Edwin M. Treatise on law of in- 


Laws, statutes, etc. Commercial code 
1 v. Tokyo, Codes 
League of nations assn. 


Japan. 
of Japan, annotated. 
translation com., 
of Japan, agent: 





to its unearned‘ premium reserve, heed come tax, designed for use of taxpayer and 
not derived from premiums received on| his advisers; with Income tax acts ap- 
insurance written, but were transferred| Pended.. Sth ed. 695 p. <n, on 2 
or borrowed from. capital account and | ead industries assn., N. Y. Useful informa- 
should be permitted to return to that tion about lead. Ist ed. a * ius. 
source w , i § . N. Y., Lead industries assn., : -218 
jource without tax the opinion stated Leslie, Lionel A. D. Wilderness trails in 3 
Included in Gross Income | continents, account of travel, big game 


The Board held, however, that the} hunting and sxploretion in nae. 
amounts were derived from premiums! fond.’ Heath Cranton, 1931. 31-22054 
; received and when released from the un-| Lodge, Eleanor C. Sully, Colbert and Turgot; 
earned premium reserve, are to be in-| pet SS See cooneuey nutery. . 

j cc ing “Ac , sond., u ’ . * 
— an yr rm + eee ae it 'McCullough, Ernest. How to spend your 

S Stated, is the only true reserve Of & money. 183 p. N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 

fire or marine insurance company within! 1931 31-22109 


the meaning of the Federal statutes im- MacDonald, J. Ramsay. London naval conf. 


by .. . and Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 

10 p. N. Y., Encyclopaedia brittanica, 1931. 
31-22111 

Alternating currents. 4th 


“How, then, can it be said that the in-| 


sufficient to provide for the requisite addi-| ed. 685 p., illus. #. T., See poss 
. ; a9? co., > . i. 

tions to its unearned premium reserve?” | womatt, John E. God's minutemen; simple 
the Board asked. 4 F reflections on Christian devotedness. 182 p. 

“It would seem that its income would Milwaukee, Bruce ub. o.. iat. a 
alway . nayi is Nash, Jay B., ed. nterpretations of physi- 
always be sufficient to provide for this eT Gane. “\Gohnol Gf adic, aatiak Ge 
reserve, for the reason that the reserve,, jniy) 1 v,, illus. N. ¥., A. 8. Barnes & 
and all additions thereto, comes into co., 1931 31-22051 


existence only when premiums are actually | Nease, Floyd W. Symphonies of praise. 192 


received, paying in advance for protection| p., Kans. City, Mo. Nazarene pub. house, 
Over a future period. The unearned por- | Robertson, Dennis H. Economic fragments. 
tion of such premium necessarily is added| 267 p. ‘Lond., P. S. King & son, 1931. 

to the reserve, and since the whole pre- 31-22048 


mium has been received before the addi- Robbins, Leonard a, Mountains and men, 


tion is made, certainly the reserve has 324, P» Mlus. N. Dede, Meee 2 

been provided for from income. Small, James L. Heroes of the Seal, = Be 
Bookkeeping Methods illus. N. Y¥., Bruce pub. co., 1 é 1-221 

“It is true that cs : result of its book- Snecerars. os une Oe a ae ae = 

oo te 7 pho rap pr ° a A ss 

keeping, by giving priority to other entries! _filus. NY. Falk pub. co., 1991, 31-21882 


and charges, by first charging its ex-|Soth, Michael R. Proficiency tests in world 


penses, its claims or losses against its re- | ee Re St. Louis, Mo., weoeeee 
ceipts, a company may show that trans- Sprain, Leo A. Popular vocabulary-builder; 
fers must be made, on its books, from; ‘author and publisher. 74 p. Cicero, Mll., 
capital, from surplus, or from nontaxable 1931 31-22123 


income, to account for the required addi- | Thomas T. J. Spotlight on Ohio's black crime, 


tions to its reserve because the remaining | or ‘ae a Starntiies, a. Be 
portion of its receipts is insufficient for | 31-22110 
this purpose, but bookkeeping methods| Tseng Yu-hao. Modern Chinese legal and 
can not gainsay the fact that the income | ee Eto: a . “— 4} 
was sufficient to provide for the necessary | ya. council of religious educ., inc. Churches 


additions to the reserve, for the funds for in cooperation; digest of cooperative church 


that purpose were actually received. gd - van edge? ppv og by spPr eee 
“ . iti . y ucl. com. oO ounclhi, an. 5 . 
So with the case at bar. i petitioner 94 p., illus. Bridgewater, Va., Va. council 
preferred to first pay its expenses from of religious educ., 1931. 31-22128 


funds received and then accrue its losses | Williams, Iolo A. 
and claims against the unearned premium! 295 ‘p. Lond., 
reserve, and then replace the reserve from 
nontaxable income and surplus, it may 
not for that reason claim a deduction | 
from the amounts released from reserve | 
in a subsequent year because that reserve | 
represents income reecived, either in cash | 
or by credits, but not taxed in a prior 
year and not a combination of income 
and various capital accounts as petitioner 
contends.” | 


Firm of Cadbury, 1831-1931. 
Constable & co., 1931. 
31-22049 
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STATE PUBLICATIONS | 
AND BOOKS | 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
pariment in the State given below. 





Veer "round 
vacation resort, 
World famous 
Poland Water. 
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S. Dak.—9th Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Health ® 
for Bienn. Period July 1, 1928, to July 1 Golf, tennis, 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Park B. Jenkins, | ee . 

Supt. Pierre, 1930. fishing, winter 


2ist Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Charities and | 


Corrections for Biennial Period ended Je. | sports, moun- 





30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by J. F. Hal- | ‘ 

laday, Pres. Pierre, 1930 | tain scenery. 
Conn.—5th Ann Rept. of Comr. of State Dept. Pp * 

of Agric.. f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub-| erou 

mitted = ae. by S. McLean Buckingham, | = rosp r s 

Comr artford, 1930 y 
Mo.—Repts. of Cases Determined by Supreme farm country. 

Court between Oct. 31, 1929. and Apr. 7, 

1920. Vol. 324. Perry S. Rader, Reptr. Jef- 

ferson City, 1931. One of 
Ill.—-Opinions and Orders of Ill. Commerce | aes 

Comm. July 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 1930. Vol 2000 communities 

ix Charlies W. Hadley, Chairman. Spring- 

field, 1930 served by 
R. I.—29th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Public Roads | 

Jan., 1931. Submitted to Gen. Assembly at 

Jan. Sess., 1931. Abram L. Atwood, Chair- ; 

man. Providence, 1931. The AT I O N A L 
Calif.—Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Educ. for | 

School yrs. ended Je. 30, 1929, and Je. 30, | G ROU P 

1930. Part One. Submitted to Gov. by ¥: 


Kersey, Supt. Sacramento, 1931 


Ann. Rept. of Municipslities and Counties National Electric Power Company 

of Calif. for yr. 1930. Ray L. Riley, State oe >, “ F ~ ° 
Comptroller. Sacramento, 1931. National Public Service Corporation 
Oreg.—Repts. of Cases decided in Supreme New England Public Service Company 


Court of State, Oct. 7, 1930, to Dec. 30, 1930. 
Vol. 134. Bryan Goodenough, Reptr. Salem 

1931 

Y.—10th Rept. of Comptroller on Operation 
of State Employes’ Retirement System, as 
of Je. 30, 1930. Hon. Morris S. Tremaine, | 
Comptroller. Albany, 1931. 
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Radio Commission Railway Wage Cuts Foreseen 


Plans Study of 


e Denial of Petition Would Accelerate Demand 


High Power Issu 


Eight Broadcasting Vacan- 


cies Sought by 24 of Na- 
tion’s' Leading Stations: 
During Year’s Inquiry 


The high wer issue in broadcasting, 
7%, lt galt than a year has involved 
24 of the Nation’s keading stations in 
examiner’s hearings before the Federal 
Radio Commission, will be taken up for 
consideration, and probably decided by the 
Commission on Oct. 1, according to in- 
formation made available at the Commis- 

ept. 30. y 
“rhe case has been before the Commis- 
sion since Sept., 1930, when original ex- 
aminer’s hearings were held. _ The issue 
involves the competitive applications of | 
24 major stations in all sections of the 
country, for authority to broadcast with 
maximum power of 50,000 watts, it was) 
explained. Under Commission regula- 
tions (General Order 42, as amended), the 
number of channels which may accom- 
modate stations of this maximum power 1s 
restricted to 20, whereas there are 40 
cleared channels set aside for the exclu-| 
sive use of stations with power of 5,000 
watts or more. 

Eight Vacancies Exist 

The following information was fur- | 
nished: 

General Order 
that not more than 


42, as amended, states 
four stations 7 — 
e shall be granted authority to broad- 
can with power of 50,000 watts. Under | 
this order, there are only eight vacancies 
for stations using this maximum power. 
Thus, the 24 applicant stations are com- 
peting for these vacant assignments. 
Hearings were originally held on these | 
applications beginning Sept. 15, 1930, and | 
ending Oct. 16, 1930, before Chief Ex-| 
aminer Ellis A. Yost. He recommended to 
the Commission that it amend its exist- | 
ing order and permit all qualified stations | 
operating on cleared channels to increase 
their power to the maximum. The Com- 
mission, however, remanded the report, | 
with instructions that he select eight sta- 
tions to fill the vacant assignments. _ 
In his supplemental report, issued in 
Feb., 1931, the Chief Examiner selected | 
eight stations as the _ Commission re- 
quested, but reiterated his original recom- 
mendation that the Commission should | 
grant all stations the right to use the 
maximum power, without discrimination. 
Stations Recommended be 
Stations recommended for the eig 
assignments were WJZ, New York; WCAU, 
Philadelphia; WSB, Atlanta; WSM, Nash- 
ville; WGN, Chicago; WCCO, Minne- 
apolis; KOA, Denver; and KPO, San 
an his report, the Chief Examiner 
pointed out that he recommended these | 
stations for the maximum power assign- 
ment because of the following reasons: 
1. Geographical location of clear chan- 
1 applicant stations. 
me. Extent of population proposed to be 
served by clear channel station applicants. | 
3. The location of presént clear chan- | 
nels heretofore authorized by the Com-| 
mission to operate with a power output 
50 kilowatts. ; 
ee The need of the people within the 
proposed service area of applicant sta- | 
tions, for improved and additional radio | 
broadcasting reception. | 
5. The public service record of clear | 
channel station applicants. Ae 
6. The financial resources; the note | 
cal and engineering facilities; the staff 
of managers, directors, operators and ar- | 
tists of clear channel station applicants. 
7. The present authorized power output | 
of clear channel station applicants. | 


Educational Considerations ) 

8. The proximity of educational insti- 
tutions to applicant stations; the availa- 
bility of talent from such educational in- | 
stitutions for broadcasts; the amount of 
time heretofore devoted to educational | 
programs by applicant stations; the ap- 
parent willingness of applicant stations to | 
cooperate with such educational institu- 
tions, and the extent of time proposed to 
be given for broadcasting educational | 
programs. | 

9. The measure of power necessary to 
adequately serve the area and popula- 
tion of applitant stations. | 

10. Section 5 of the Act of March 28,| 
1928 (Davis Amendment), amending the 
Radio Act of 1927, which reads in part 
as follows: 

“It is hereby declared that the people | 
of all the zones * * * are entitled to} 
equality of radio broadcasting, both of | 
transmission and of reception * * *.” 


Georgia Leads in Output 
Of Turpentine and Rosin 


Georgia leads all States in the produc- | 
tion of turpentine and rosin, Census of 
Manufactures statistics show. Its produc- | 
tion of turpentine in 1929 totaled 15,938,491 | 
gallons, and its output of rosin amounted 
to 1,002,446 barrels of 500 pounds. | 

Florida ranked second with 9,847,151 | 
gallons of turpentine and 623,188 barrels | 
of rosin; then Alabama with 1,993,410 gal- | 
lons of turpentine and 123,798 barrels of | 
rosin; Mississippi with 1,267,776 and 81,- 
683; North Carolina and South Carolina | 
with 1,241,143 and 73,936; Louisiana and 
Texas with 1,032,900 and 70,580. 

Georgia has 662 turpentine and rosin 
establishments; Florida, 325; Alabama, 96; 
South Carolina, 59; Mississippi, 23; Loui- 
siana, 10; Texas, 5; North Carolina, 3. 

The average number employed in this | 
industry during 1929 in the leading States | 
were: Georgia, 19,912; Florida, 13,788; Ala- | 
bama, 2,514; Mississippi, 1,360.—Issued by 


the Bureau of the Census. 


Applications Received | 
By Radio Commission | 


The following applications relating to 
broadcasting were made public Sept. 30, | 
by the Federal Radio Commission: 


WBEN, Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment. 

WNAT Broadcasting Co., Natchez. Miss., 
construction permit amended to request 
1.319 ke., 100 w., share with KRMD, facilities 
of KTSL. Formerly requested 1,500 kc. 

KTAT, S. A. T. Broadcast Co., Inc., Avia- 
tion Building, Fort Worth. Tex., direct 
measurement of antenna input. 

KFWB. Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corp., 
6425 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif., 
direct measurement of antenna input. 

KXL, Broadcasters, 259 Pine Street, Port- 
land, Oreg., construction permit to install 
a@ new transmitter. 

KOB, New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, State College, New Mex- 
ico, construction permit to move station to 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and make slight 
changes in equipment. 

The following applications have been re- 

turned to the applicant: 
KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, St. Louis, 
Mo., construction permit to change fre- 
quency to 1,420 kc., 14 time. (Does not com- 
ply with G. O. 102.) 

San Joaquin Valley Broadcasting Co., Ba- 
kersfield, Calif., construction permit for a 
new station on 1,420 kc. (Did not comply 
with G. O. No. 102.) 

KM4d, James McClatchy Company, Fresno, 
Calif.. construction permit to change fre- 

uency to 1,480 kc., increase power and 
change equipment. (Did not comply with 
G. O. 111 and 115.) 
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|As to Time of Decision 


| stitution, 
‘connection with 


| other than spring, from St. Louis, Mo., to 


If Rate 


For Reduction, 


‘ 


[Continued f 


fore the termination of the Chicago hear- 
ing. 

With the conclusion of the arguments 
and formal submittal of the proceedings 
to the Commission for final decision, the 
matter passes from the hands of the op- 
posing interests. According to regular 
Commission procedure the Commission in| 
executive conference will weigh the evi- 
dence in hand and read abstracts from 
the testimony, briefs and arguments pre- 
pared for them. by the examiners con- 
nected with the case. After full and com- 
prehensive consideration of the matter 
from all sides and angles a vete is then 
taken and the issue finally determined. 
Publication of the decision follows within 
a few days of the decision. 


In the instant case the Commission has 
indicated its intention to expedite matters, , 
by the early assignment of hearings and 
the separation of the country into groups 
presided over by one or more Commis- 
sioners so that the matter might be con- 
cluded in shorter time than is usually 


| necessary, it was stated in several orders 


made public in connection with the pro- 
ceedings. 


No Indication Given 


| 


No indication was given by the Com- 
mission as to when a decision may be ex- 
pected, but in view of its announced in- 
tention to carry the case through as ex- 
peditiously as possible, and the usual time 
when decisions are rendered in large rate 
cases, Oct. 15 is the approximate date. 

Arguing on behalf of the railroads, 
Clyde Brown said that the increase pro- 
posed by the railroads in their joint ap- 
plication did not amount in the aggregate 
to as much as the maximum reasonable 
rates to which the carriers were entitled | 
under the statute. He declared that under | 
section 15-a of the Interstate Commerce | 
Act the Commission was given an affirma- | 
tive duty of prescribing such rates as | 
were necessary to the carriers for the} 
maintenance of an “adequate transporta- 
tion service.” 

Mr. Brown dealt in some detail with 
the objections and suggestions of the op-| 
position! in connection -with the proposed | 
increase. One of these by Senator Smith | 


| 


|W. Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, was that | 
| steps should. be taken by the Commission 


looking to the reduction in the present 
legal rate of return on the value of rail- 
way property investments. This ques-, 
tion, Mr. Brown submitted, was not before 
the Commission in the instant proceed- 
ings and pointed out that the Commis- 
sion in past decisions had reaffirmed the 
propriety of the present rate of return. 


Defines the Position 


Of Shippers on Rates 


He further argued that under the Con- 
shippers had no rights in 
the establishment of | 
“just and reasonable rates,” although the | 


| Interstate Commerce Act clearly provided | 


a rate necessary for the maintenance of | 
adequate transportation. 

Commissioner Farrell questioned the | 
argument of Mr. Brown, asking him 
whether in his opinion, the railroads were 
entitled to “unreasonable rates” from| 


Shi 


| 


p Inspection Agreement | 


Is Concluded With Italy 


The United States and Italy have con- | 
cluded an agreement whereby each recog- | 
nizes the certificates of inspection of their 
passenger vessels, according to an an- 
nouncement Sept. 30 by the Department 
of State. The announcement follows in 
full text: | 

By virtue of notes dated June 1, Aug. 5,! 
and Aug. 17, 1931, the Government of the | 
United States and Italy entered into an| 
agreement whereby each undertakes to | 
recognize certificates of inspection by the 
other of vessels assigned to the trans- 
portation of passengers. 

The agreement results from the fact | 
that the laws of the United States and 
Italy governing the inspection of vessels | 
have béen found to be substantially equiv- | 


; alent. Accordingly, the agreement having | of transportation about $2,000,000. 


been entered into, it will not be necessary 
for the vessels of either country which 
have been inspected by the appropriate 
authorities thereof, to be reinspected in 
any port of the other. 

The agreement became effective as of 
Aug. 15, 1931. 


Decisions in Railway Rate Poa 
Filed by Examiners 


And Re ports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on Sept. 30 made public a rate decision, | 
which is summarized as follows: | 
Wood: Docket No. 3575.— Proposed rates 
on cordwood and pulpwood, in carloads, 
between points in Alabama on the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad found not justified, but 
without prejudice to the filing of new i 
schedules in accordance with the views | 
herein expressed. Suspended schedules or- | 
dered canceled and proceeding discontinued. | 
Reports of Examiners 

The Commission also made public pro- | 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases Which are summarized as follows: 

Bananas: No. 23992.—Michael Comella v. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad: 
Charges on imported bananas, in carloads, 


| from New York, N. Y., to points in Canada 


found not subject to the Commission's 
jurisdiction. Complaint dismissed. 

Coal: No. 23748 and related cases.—Lake 
County Oil Mill v. Illinois Central Railroad: 
Rates on coal, in carloads, from mines in 
western Kentucky to Tiptonville and 
Ridgely, Tenn., and Hickman, Ky., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Liquid Formaldehyde: No. 24377.—Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Company v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway: Carload rating | 
on Hquid formaldehyde, in metel cans in 
barrels or boxes, or in bulk in barrels, in 
western territory, found unreasonable. A | 
reasonable rating prescribed for the future. 

Iron Chains: No. 24504.—Gates Hardware 
Company v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad: 
Rates charged on a mixed carload of iron 
chains and agricultural implement parts, 
and a straight carload of plain iron hinges, 


Tulsa, Okla., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Potatoes: No. 24322.—Birmingham Ice & 
Cold Storage Company v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway: tes on potatoes, in car- 


|at the Department of Commerce. 


| explained, and the estimated expense pos- 


;erated by 


| to the next higher rate. 


| On carload shipments of portland cement, 
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‘Letter to Senator Fletcher 
Expresses Regret Over 
Criticism of Brazilian Cof- 
fee Transaction 


I. C. C. Is Told 


rom Page 1.) 


| the shippers’ standpoint in order to earn 
; the so-called “fair return.” Mr. Brown 
replied with the assertion that rates | 
necessary to maintain an adequate trans- | 
portation service, whatever ‘jiey may be 
was the primary consideration under sec- 
| tion 15a. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
Commissioner Eastman asked Mr. Brown | dling and processing a large volume of 
if he could name any commodity involved | grain, such as is true of¢New Orleans, 


in the present proceedings which he was | Galveston, Houston and Atlantic seaboard 
“morally certain” would not be diverted | 


to competing transportation agencies as | Ports where modern elevators have been 


a result of the proposed increase in freight | erected affording millions of bushels of | 


rates. 
Declines in Values 
Of Securities Cited 


Mr. Brown said that although his knowl- 
edge of the record of the proceedings was 
incomplete, there had been no particular 
commodity brought to his attention which 


| Storage Space and machinery capable of 
arepeper: ‘hundreds of thousands of bush- 
els of wheat per day. 

The time element, of course, is a costly 
factor in loading ocean steamships. On 
| the other hand, the freight rate adjust- 
was positively unable to bear the added |™ent from the wheat-producing territo- 
rates. He modified this statement by say- | Ties and the large terminal wheat markets 
ing that at least, it had not been shown to Jacksonville is disproportionate to a 
by tts Ateorsca : that - commodity | marked degree as compared to such ports 
wou verted to competing agencies as | : San 
a result of the proposed increase which : oe — cae oe 
would not be diverted if the increase were 1} cai oe li f wh t. th t Missi 
not applied. arge supplies of wheat, the expor issis- 

Recent declines in the values of railway | sipp! River barge rate is only & ae ant 
securities were cited by Charles Evans; oe eee cg Moe cents as against 36 
Hughes Jr., on behalf of the Security | “Gettin “Sack tate interior Kansas at 
Holders Committee on the Railroad Emer- h ct Wichit d Hutchi ni 
gency. He pointed out that it was now | S' wee cam h oe In gl os 7 
practically impossible for the average vf ‘eat we moet the aoe és ‘ e oct afl 
carrier to secure funds “without hocking | aiaation ‘wheet, the rates to Hew Peete 
the family jewels.” and Galveston are 37 cents and 3714 


es ie fee eo 
Economy Measure homa Pani 
Adopted to Reduce 
Air Mail Deficit 
| cents by rail and water, 2314 cents all rail, 


Saving Will Be Effected by | against 37'2 cents to Jacksonville. 
Paying Operators Less if | Opposes Emergency Rates 
P di sa Fall Bel | You will thus see that Jacksonville is at 
oundage alis €LOW | so great a disadvantage with reference to 
Halfway Mark in Groups 


. 


of wheat are now raised, the rate to Gal- 
veston is only 33 cents as against 61 cents 
to Jacksonville. From Enid, Okla., where 
we have also accumulated important 
| stocks, the rate is 36 cents to New Or- 
| leans, 35 cents to Galveston, against 4712 
|cents to Jacksonville. From Kansas City, 
| Mo., the largest wheat terminal market of 
| the entire Middle West, the rate is 21% 


| freight rates as to make any volume of 
| exportations through that port practically 
| prohibitive from an economic and com- 
Income of air mail contractors will be | petitive standpoint. 

reduced about $700,000 annually as the| Mr. Kennelly has suggested that it 
result of a new economy measure adopted | might be possible to have emergency rates 
by the Federal Government, it was stated | promulgated to take care of any specific 
orally Sept. 30 at the Post Office Depart- | movement to Brazil, but I doubt seriously 
ment. The payments to operators during | if this could be done without creating a 
the first half of the year totaled more than | storm of protest from competitive rail- 
$12,500,000, according to statistics on file | ways, as well as competitive export ports, 


Air mail service for the current fiscal | 


movement at the expense of the vast in- 
year is expected to invole a deficit, it was | 


vestments and facilities already available 
and in customary use. 

If you will indulge me for a few mo- 
ments, I shall attempt to outline to you as 


sibly will be as much as $900,000 over the | 
$20,000,000 appropriation. Further oral | 
information made available at the Depart- 
ment follows: 


Method of Economizing 


The $700,000 saving will be effected by, 
paying operators less when the mail| 
poundage falls below the halfway mark) 
between various pay brackets based on 
space available in the aircraft being op-| 
individual companies. The} 
Watres Act provided that the payment} 
system should be based on the space avail-| 
able for carrying a certain number of) 
pounds and the formula arranged for de- 
termining the rates of, compensation of | 
income to operators divide commercial | 
aircraft into various classes according to} 
the space of each type of plane. " | 

When the poundage exceeds the point | 
midway between the space available and 
the next higher bracket, the pay is raised} 
Under the new 
policy, decreases in amount of mail will 
be treated * ue manner when the pound- | 
age drops below the half-way mark in- : ; : 
tervening between the next lower classi-|the United States in nowise affects the 
fication. | world situation, inasmuch as the Argen- 

Although faced with the necessity of | tine will have just that much more wheat 
compensating for the anticipated deficit, | with which to flood the markets of Europe 
no ‘plans have been arranged for ac-|#nd other consuming sections. 
complishing additional economies. A simi- New Market Secured 


lar situation last year was met, however,! ll of these complaints, we think, over- 
by the annual revision in rates of pay-|look the main essential which is that a 
ment, made in April, which cut the cost new market was secured for an appreci- 
able part of the United States’ burden- 
some wheat surplus, which surplus has 


and criticisms to which we have been sub- 
jected by particular groups and interests 
since the announcement of this trade with 
Brazil. For instance, the milling industry 
has demanded that this wheat be ground 
by United States mills and shipped as 
flour; the railways have suggested move- 
ments of wheat from illogically located 
interior points to equally illogical export 
ports. 

We have heard rumblings from the 
Orient that preference has been shown to 
coffee as against an exchange of teas, 
spices, and even silver; the wooden barrel- 


sack manufacturers that their products be 
used exclusively in packing the flour; the 
Argentine Republic expresses great indig- 


vaded what they consider their own privi- 
leged field; and the chronic grain specula- 
tor is quite caustic in his comments that 
this particular movement of wheat from 


Fruit Crops Abroad 
Larger crops of apples and peaches in 
Canada and of apples and pears in con- 
tinental Europe are expected this year. 
(Department of Agriculture.) 


year to year and is primarily responsible 


| distress. 

The term “new market” is used ad- 
visedly inasmuch as Brazil normally takes 
less than 1,000,000 bushels of wheat per 
year and about 700,000 barrels of flour per 
year from the United States, and this 
amount represents about one-seventh of 
Brazil's annual requirements. On the 
other hand, the amount of our coffee im- 





year, most of which is Brazilian coffee, 
and this factor precludes any argument 
to the effect that a new ‘market was of- 
| fered to Brazil or one to which its coffee 
|movement could be materially increased. 


have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 

Petroleum Products. No. 24693, Sub. 1.— 
Simms Oil Company, Dallas, Tex., v. The 
Kansas City Southern Railway. Against the 
assessment of so-called switching charges 
on shipments of refined petroleum products 
from Bossier City and Gas Center, La., in- 
eluding gasoline and kerosene to noncom- 
petitive points in Texas. 

Zine Residue. No. 24726.—Federated Metals 
Corporation. Trenton, N. J., v. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Against rates and charges 


on zinc ashes, dross or skimmings, carloads, | _ Even so, we have assured Mr. Kennelly 
from various points in Canada to Trenton, | 


Pep varie ae ie % jthat should any of the Brazilian mills 
» 7. to the exten ey exceed 85 per cent | specifically request the loading of any of 
of the sixth-class rate or the commodity | ; : . es . aa vi 
rate on slab zine (spelter) in either direc- their chartered steamers at Jacksonville 
tion between the same points. | that we would undertake to meet such re- 
ome. Creth. Ne. anes --Dewer Portland | quests, conditions permitting in so far as 
vement Compemy, Kansas y, .Mo.. v. The | possible to do so, although at this writing 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. | we do not see how such loadings could be 


Against charges alleged to have been as- | : : : : 
sessed on an arbitrary weight of 66 pounds | 4ccomplished except at sacrifices involving 
rather costly penalties. 


| the buyer of a highly competitive com- 
modity has a dominating influence in dic- 
| tating terms, and this was particularly so 
|in this case in view of the various factors 
outlined above. 


Foresees Sacrifices 


per bundle on less than carload shipments 
of returned empty cement bags, Minneap- 
olis to Davenport, Iowa. | 

Portland Cement. No. 24728.—Dewey Port- 
land Cement Company, Kansas City, Mo., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against a rate of 2412 cents per 100 pounds 


| Brazilian deal the various interests of the 
| United States could not be fully protected 
except to the detriment of the grain pro- 
|ducers and the possible nullification of 
| the entire proceedings, we yet feel that 
other negotiations pending and prospec- 
| tive will be productive of much happier 
{results and can be engineered more in 
accordance with this corporation’s defi- 
nite policy of close cooperation with the 
| established institutions and industrial in- 
| terests of the United States. 


‘North Western Line Seeks 


Dewey, Okla., to Madisonville, Tex., as in 
violation of the order of the Commission 
in Dockets Nos. 15151, Okahoma Portland 
Cement Company et al. v. Denver & Rio 
| Grande Western et al., 128 I. C. C. 63. and 
| 15427 Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association 
et al. v. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al., 

128 I. C. C, 63, under which a distance rate 
of 24 cents would apply. 

Fish Oil. No. 24729.—Atlas-Refinery, New- 
| ark, N. J., v. The Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Against a rate of 31 cents per 100 pounds on 
tank carload shipments of fish oil, Lewes, 
Del., to Newark. 





loads, from Nebraska, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming to Birmingham, Ala., when for beyond, 
and refusal of certain defendants to estab- 
lish tramsit privileges at the latter point, 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed 


Brick: No. 24281.—Merry Brothers Brick & | 


Tile Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road: Rates on common brick, face brick, 
and hallow building tile, in carloads, from 
Augusta, Ga., to points in Virginia found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded 


Granite Curbing: No, 23244.—H. E. Fletcher | 


Company vy. Boston & Maine Railroad: Rates 
on granite curbing, paving blocks, and 
rough-chipped bridge granite, in carloads, 
from West Chelmsford, Mass., and South 
Milford, N. H., to destinations in New Eng- 
land, central, and trunk-line territories 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed Reparation awarded, except on 
rough-chipped bridge granite 
Rate Complaints 
Complaints against railway rates filed 
| with the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Sulphur Mud. No. 24730.—C. K. Williams 
| & Company, Easton, Pa., v. The Baltimore 
| & Ohio Railroad. Against the application 

of rates on the bases of $3.20 per net ton 
and of 80 per cent of sixth class on ship- 
ments of sulphur mud from points in Penn- 
Sylvania to Easton to the extent they ex- 
ceeded sixth-class rates subsequently estab- 
lished 


Forest Products. 


| Authority to Pledge Bonds 


The Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way applied to the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission Sept. 29 for authority to issue 
and pledge $8,380,000 of general mortgage 
4'5 per cent gold bonds of 1987, and $16,- 
456,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
|4%%4 per cent gold bonds. (Finance Docket 
| No. 8975.) 
| The issue is for the purpose of re- 
| imbursing the road's treasury for expendi- 
tures made for additions and betterments. 
| The bonds will not be sold but will be 
| pledged as collateral for loans which will 
| be made from time to time for the car- 
| rier’s needs, it was said. It was pointed 
out that it would be inexpedient to sell 
| the bonds at this time at a “substantial 
| discount below par which would be neces- 


No. 24731.—The Hanna 
Manufacturing Company, Athens, Ga., v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 
Against rates and charges, based on com- 
binations over the Ohio River crossings and 
the Virginia cities as applied to shipments 
of wooden-billets from points in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania to Athens, Ga., for manufac- 
ture into baseball bats and reshipment of 
the latter as unjust and unreasonable. 

Cotton Fabries. No. 24732.—Globe Supe- 
rior Corporation, Commerce, Ga., v. Boston 

| & Maine Railroad \gainst ratings and rates 
on less-than-carloed and carloed shipments 
of cotton end cotton-weol shoddy fabric or 
cloth garment linings in machine pressed ya 8 
bales, from Troy, N. H., to Commerce, Ga. | market conditions. 


‘ 


From the Texas and Okla- | 
homa Panhandles, where great quantities 


| who naturally would resent an illogical | 


briefly as possible some of the reactions | 


makers have contended against the cotton | 


nation that this country should have in- | 


been piling up and growing greater from | 


| for this country’s present-day agricultural | 


ports average several million bags per | 


| As is usual in most business transactions, | 


While we exceedingly regret that in the | 


|} Sary under present and predicted bond! tional 





| 
| 


| made in restricting the output of the flush | 
| fields and output declined in line with the 
| falling off in crude runs to stills. 
| Declining prices and the general curtail- 
|ment program served to restrict drilling, 
|with the result that the number of oil 
| wells brought in declined from 15,572 in 
| 1929 to 11,640 in 1930. However, the av-| 
| erage daily initial output of the 1930 com-| 
| pletions established a new record, with the 
| result that the potential crude oil produc- | 
| tion also rose to a new high level. | 
Texas was again the leading producing | 
State in 1930, with an output of 290,457,000 | 
barrels. Production in California fell off | 
materially, coincident with the decline in| 
the flush output in the Santa Fe Springs | 
land Long Beach fields. However, the | 
|State retained second place ahead of | 
|Oklahoma which held third place. Prac- | 
tically all of the other producing States 
| declined in output in 1930, the exceptions 
were Indiana, Louisiana, New Mexico, New 
; York and Pennsylvania. The gain in out- 
,put in New Mexico was \particularly out- | 
| standing and resulted almost solely from | 
the development of the Hobbs field in the 
;southeast corner of the State. The in-| 
|crease in output in New York and Pennsy]l- | 
| Vania was due largely to the gain in out- | 
|put of the Bradford field, located in both | 
| States. By means of water-flooding, the 
operators of this field, have built up a 
| sizeable potential, but the actual takings 
|are limited by the market demand. The 
gain in output in Louisiana resulted pri- | 


| Zwolle field. 


production in the Seminole district. The 


under. rigid proration yielded 34,603,000 
barrels in 1930 as compared with 8,710,000 
barrels in 1929. 


| 
| 


000,000 barrels in 1930, but this was almost | 
offset by new production obtained from | 
extensions in the Gulf Coast fields and | 
from the Darst Creek field of Guadalupe | 
County. Production in Kansas, the fourth | 
|ranking State, fell off but slightly in 1930 | 
}as the new discoveries about balanced the 
decline in the old fields. Production in | 
| Wyoming continued to fall as Salt Creek, 
|the principal field, continued to decline. 
Imports of crude petroleum declined for 


Chinese Imports 


Of Auto Products 


Depreciation of Silver and. 
Other Problems of the 
Depression Blamed for, 


Falling Off in Trade 


Depreciation of silver and other prob-| 
lems of the depression have affected the} 
automotive market in the Orient so that 
Chinese imports of automobiles, trucks, 
|and similar products have dropped appre- 
|ciably this year, according to information 
received in the Department of Commerce | 
from the Trade Commissioner at Shang- | 
| hai, A. Viola Smith. | 

American exports of automotive prod-| 
ucts to China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung | 
last year were valued at $2,236,000, falling 
off more than 50 per cent in comparison | 
with 1929 foreigh trade with this area, | 
| Department statistices show. 

Low-price Transactions 
Sales of both passenger cars and trucks | 
|in the China market are confined to 
| models in the low price range, Trade Com- 
| missioner Smith’s report advises. Certain 
popular medium-priced cars of American 
|manufacture have retained their 1930 | 
|level of sales, the report added, but other | 
|medium- and high-priced lines have been 
selling slowly. | 

Further information contained in the} 
report, made available Sept. 30 at the Au-| 
tomotive Division of the Bureau of For-| 
eign and Domestic Commerce, follows: 

All areas in China are suffering from 
low levels of silver exchange and pur- 
chasing power has been reduced approxi- | 
mately 50 per cent by this condition. | 
Other factors have complicated the sit- | 
uation, however. | 

Manchuria is handicapped by poor Eu-| 
ropean demands for products from that} 
section; North and Central China are ex- | 
periencing a lack of demand for motor | 
vehicles among military and government | 
organizations. South China has fared) 
somewhat better with the opening up of | 
|Kwangsi after a year of civil and mili- 
tary strife and a fairly brisk demand for 
automobile accessories, parts, and tires 
j has been felt in Kwangsi Province. 

Sales in Manchuria 

|} Automotive sales in Manchuria showed 
|Slight improvement during the second 
quarter while the Shanghai market was 
|more lively during May and June. 

| Present automotive stocks at Shanghai 
;—-one of the three principal distributing 
centers—are below normal with dealers 
|holding their purchases to a minimum. 
Stocks of European cars have been| 
|slightly increased, however. Although | 
|American cars dominate the market,| 
| there recently has been a marked sales 
campaign in the Shanghai market on the 
part of French, German and Italian man- 
ufacturers. 

Conirasted with the new car situation, 
a brisk sale in used cars has been noticed 
in Shanghai. The demand of the Chinese 
market is for motor trucks, low-priced, 
|ranging from one and:-a half to two tons 
}in capacity. 

The use of armored motor trucks is ex- 
panding and many modern Chinese bank- 
ing institutions recently have equipped 
themselves with locally-constructed ma- 
|chines of this type mounted-on American 
| chassis. 








| President to Address 


| Broadcasters’ Group 


| President Hoover, it was stated orally 
j}at the White House on Sept. 30, has ac- 
| cepted an invitation to address the open- | 
}ing session of the Ninth Annual Conven- 
| tion of the National Association of Broad- 
} casters to be held at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
| 26, 27 and 28. 
|. The invitation was extended by the 
| Association through its president, Walter 
F. Damm, Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank M. 
| Russell, Washington, D. C., member of the 
executive committee, and Philip G. Loucks, 
Washington, D. C., managing director. 
| ‘The President’s address it was said, 
| will be carried by, special wire from the 
| White House to the convention hall in 
|the Hotel Statler, Detroit, and at the 
}same time will be broadcast to the pub- 
lic over nationwide networks of the Na- 
Broadcasting Company and the 
| Columbia Broadcasting System. 


‘ 


| producing as of the first of the year. 
| lahoma and Texas showed the largest gain 
|}in number of producing wells in 1930; , ; . 
| California, the greatest loss. The average|Ceive expense of transporting shipmenw 


|tion of gasoline by 


| kets. 
during 1930, this being about the euiy 
ro- | 
|duction of gas oil and fuel oil declined 





Wheat Exchange Production of Crude Petroleum 
Application Is Refused Rooyht Kx 


Grain Board Figures for 1930 Below Previous Three Years, 
| Says Bureau of Mines 


‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the second successive year; 
brought in amounted to 62,129,000 barrels 


in 1930 as compared with 78,933,000 barrels | 
|in 1929. The major portion of the foreign 


crude brought in during 1930 originated 


in Venezuela, although Colombia was the | 


only country to show an increase in this 
trade over 1929. 


The trend in crude stocks was reversed | 


in 1930, when there was a net withdrawal, 
the first since 1926. Total stocks east of 


California, including producers’ stocks, fell | 


from 387,396,000 barrels on hand Jan. 1, 


1930, to 368,484,000 barrels on hand at the) 


end of the year. Stocks of light crude in 
California showed little change but. stocks 
of heavy crude and fuel oil fell off over 
3,500,000 barrels following the closing-in of 
ti.c wells in many of the fields producing 
low gravity oil. 


Factors in Lowering 


Of Prices Reviewed 


The total value of the crude petroleum 
produced in 1930, as compiled from a spe- 
cial canvass, of purchasing companies, 
amounted to: $1,070,200,000. This repre- 
sents a decline in total value from 1929 
of about $210,000,000 and is approximately 
$375,000,000 below the record value of 1926. 
The average price paid at the wells in 


cents. In general, posted prices east of 
California fell off early in the year, rose 
in late Spring, when demand by refiners 


The last price decrease was surprising 


stocks were being drawn on. However, the 


by the small refiners, then by the major 
buyers. Crude prices in California were 


The producers of New York received the 
highest average price for their crude in 
1930—$2.70 per barrel; those in west 
Texas, the lowest—$0.80 per barrel. 


A canvass of the companies which op- 
erate gathering lines showed that there 
were 331,070 producing wells on Dec. 31, 
1930. This compares with 328,200 wells 
Ok- 


production per well per day during 1930 
amounted to 7.5 barrels, which compares 
with an average of 8.4 barrels in 1929. 
The wells in West Texas continued to have 
the highest average output in 1930, al- 
though they fell considerably below their 
1929 record. 


Refined Products: Runs to stills of crude 
petroleum in 1930 amounted to 927,447,000 
barrels, of which 886,615,000 barrels, or 
93 per cent, was domestic crude, and 60,- 
832,000 barrels, or 7 per cent, was foreign 
crude. In comparison with 1929, these 
figures represent declines in use of both 
types of crude with the largest percentage 
decrease affecting foreign crude. The ma- 
jor portion of the decline in use of do- 
mestic crude occurred in California, 
whereas the drop in the foreign crude oil 
processed occurred at refincries on the 
Atlantic seaboard. There was a marked 
contrast between the monthly record of 
crude runs to stills in 1930 as compared 
with 1929. In 1929 crude runs reached 
their peak in August and at the end of 
the year were at a higher level than on 
Jan. 1, but in 1930 crude runs were at 
their highest levels in May and the De- 
cember total was considerably under that 
of January. This indicates that a greater 
effort was made in 1930 to limit the 
amount of crude processed in order to 
prevent the overproduction of gasoline. 


The production of motor fuel in 1930 


| amounted to 440,728,000 barrels, a slight 


gain over the previous year. Because of 
the decline in runs to stills, this increase 
in gasoline output was due solely to a 
further gain in yield which rose from 44.0 
per cent in 1929 to 46.6 per cent in 1930. 
The chief factor in the increase in gaso- 
line recovery in 1930 was the gain in the 
use of cracking equipment. The produc- 
cracking in 1930 
amounted to 164,443,000 barrels, a gain 
over the previous year of 14.4 per cent 
and the equivalent of 38.0 per cent of the 
total output as compared with 33.0 per 
cent in 1929. 


Gasoline Imports 


Nearly Doubled 


Imports of gasoline in 1930 amounted to 


16,927,000 barrels, or nearly double the} 


previous year. The indicated domestic de- 


mand for motor fuel in 1930 totaled 394,- | 


800,000 barrels, a new record. However, 
this represents a gain over the pervious 
year of only 5.0 per cent as compared 
with an average annual increase over the 
past 10 years of 14.5 per cent. Exports of 


gasoline held up well in 1930, amounting | 


to 65,575,000 barrels as compared with 
62,059,000 barrels in 1929. After the first 


|few months of the year, when gasoline | 


stocks rose to record levels, the refiners 
gave considerable attention to reducing 


their gasoline inventories, with the result | 
|that stocks at the end of the year, 40,- 


541,000 barrels, was nearly 3,000,000 barrels 
below the total on hand at the begining 
of the year. 

In spite of this improvement, this total 
was considered too high by approximately 
10,000,009 barrels and plans were made to 
further reduce it in 1931. Although motor 
fuel stocks at the end of 1930 were lower 


than at.the close of 1929, the low point! 
| in 1930 was approximately 5,000,000 barrels | 


above the low point in 1929. This served 
to depress the gasoline market at the 
time of greatest consumption. 

The trade in kerosene continued to de- 
cline in both domestic and foreign mar- 
Stocks of kerosene were reduced 


encouraging feature of the year. 


materially following the curtailment in 


crude runs and the increase in cracking. | 
The production of lubricants was prac-| 
| tically unchanged but both the domestic 
|/and foreign demand fell off and stocks 
|increased. The trend in the statistics of 


wax followed closely that of lubricants, 
the chief difference being that the decline 
in wax production was much greater. 


Natural gasoline. The production of 
natural gasoline declined to 2,210,500,000 
gallons as compared with 2,233,700,000 gal- 
lons the previous year. This represents 
the first annual decline ever recorded by 
that industry. In general, this decline 
in output was closely related to the de- 
crease in crude oil production, but spe- 
cifically it was due largely to the drop in 
production in the Seminole district. The 
‘most notable increases in output of nat- 
ural gasoline in 1930 were obtained in 
the Klettleman Hills, Panhandle, and Ok- 
lahoma City fields. California continued 
to be the leading natural gasoline pro- 
ducing State, with Oklahoma second and 
Texas third. The trend in stocks of nat- 
ural gasoline was influenced by the de- 


|cline in output and the fluctuations of | * 
} 1929 were lacking. 


the total, 


| 


Rate Compacts 


| Shows Decline of 10 Per Cent’ Among Shippers 


Given Approval 


‘Arrangements to Tranship‘ 
| Cargoes and for Billing 
Are Sanctioned by United 
States Shipping Board 


A number of agreements made by ship- 
ping) companies to provide for billing, 
transhipment of cargo and for other pur- 
poses were announced with approval on 
Sept. 29 by the United States Shipping 


Board. The announcement follows in full 
text: 


The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with Section 15 of the Shipping 


| Act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
| Board today: 

| Bull Insular Line, Inc. with American- 
|Hawaiian Steamship Company: Covers 
| through shipments of laundry chips from 
| Pacific Coast ports to Puerto Rico via New 
York. Through rates are to be basedgon 
direct line rates and apportioned between 
| the lines on the basis of 60 per cent to 
| American-Hawaiian and 40 per cent to 
Bull Insular. Cost of transhipment is t@ 
| be absorbed by the lines in the same ratio 
;as through rates are divided. Arrange- 
ment is subject to minimum bill of lading 
charge of $6, which, is to be divided $2.50 





| 1930 was $1.19, a decline from 1929 of 8|/to Bull Insular and $3.50 to American- 


| Hawaiian, the latter to absorb tranship- 
|ment expense. 


Holland America Line with Panama 


marily from the development of the | W@S brisk, but fell again late in the year.| pacific Line: Provides for through trans- 


| portation of passengers from Pacific Coast 


The material decline in output in Okla-| to many since at the time it was made|ports to Rotterdam, with interchange at 
homa was due almost solely to the drop in| production was decreasing rapidly and|New York. Through fares are to be com- 


|bination of Panama Pacific Line’s San 


decline in production in the older fields of | gasoline market at that time was depressed Francisco or Los Angeles to New York 
Oklahoma was partially offset by the gain | by heavy stocks and declining consumption | fares less $25, plus full local fares of Hol- 
jin output of the Oklahoma City field which | which led to the cut in crude prices, first|land American Line from New York to 


| Rotterdam. 
|. Gulf Pacific Line with Kokusai Kisen 


West Texas, the leading | comparatively steady in 1930; in fact, the; Kabushiki Kaisha: Through billing ar- 
producing district in Texas, registered a| price of most grades at the end of the|rangement in respect to shipments from 
decline in output af approximately 25,-| year was higher than at the beginning. | Oriental ports served by Kokusai to United 


| States Gulf ports, with transhipment at 
| San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 
| Through rates are to be same as direct 
.| line conference rates, subject to minimum 
|through rate of $7 per ton, weight or 
measurement. Through rates from Orien- 
| tal base ports are to be apportioned equ- 
ally between the two lines, with minimum 
proportion of $4.50 per ton to Gulf Pacific 
Line, while on shipments originating be- 
| yond Oriental base ports Kokusai is to re, 


from port of origin to shipside in addition 
|to its proportion of through rate frog 
| base port. Cost of transhipment at Pacific 
;Coast is to be absorbed equally between 
| the lines, : 

Fabre Line (Compagnie Generale de 
Navigation a Vapeur) with Panama Pacific 
Line: Arrangement for through shipments 
|of canned goods, dried fruit and raisins 
|from Pacific Coast loading ports of Pan- 
ama Pacific Line to Lisbon, Barcelona, 
Marseilles, Monaco, Jaffa, Piraeus, Salon- 
ica, Istanbul and ‘Constanza, with tran- 
shipment at New York. Through rates 
;are to be based on direct line rates and 
| apportioned equally between the two lines, 
jeach of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transhipment. 

Swedish American Line with Panama 
Pacific Line: Provides for through trans- 
portation of passengers from San Fran- 
cisco. and Los Angeles to Gothenburg, 
{Stockholm and Helsingfors, Sweden, in- 
'terchange to be effected at New York. 
| Through fares are to be the sum of the 
local fares of Panama Pacific Line from 
| San Francisco or Los Angeles to New York 
less $25, plus full local fares of Swedish 
American Line from New York to desti- ~ 
nation. 


| Agreement Modified 
| Far East Conference, of which the 
;American Pioneer Line, Barber Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., Dollar Steamship Line, 
| Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., Kokusai Kisen® 
| Kabushiki Kaisha, Nippon Yusen Kaishg, 
{and Osaka Shosen Kaisha, are members, 
Under the terms of the existing confer- 
‘ence agreement member lines are re- 
| quired to charge and collect all freight 
;or other charges for transportation of 
|cargo North Atlantic, South Atlantic and 
|Gulf ports to ports in the Far East 
| strictly in accordance with tariff of rates 
{and charges agreed to by the lines. The 
|modification provides that at any time 
nonconference tonnage may be loaded or 
{advertised to load from Atlantic ports 
to ports in the Far East, any member 
line loading or intending to load a ves- 
sel in such trade may meet such non- 
conference competition on a boat-to-boat 
basis. Member lines are not to contract 
over an extended period at rates be- 
low regular conference rates except when 
| necessary to secure a particular piece of 
business in respect to which the confer- 
ence as a whole has not acted to meet 
the outside competition. Quotations by 
individual lines below conference rates are 
to be reported to conference officials by 
telephone and confirmed in writing. The 
provisions of the proposed modification 
in respect to meeting of outside compe- 
tition by individual lines are not to be 
canceled or amended except by consent 
of three-fourths of the member lines. 
The parties further agree to prepare 
within 60 days from the date when Bank, 
Prince and Blue Funnel Lines rejoin tr@ 
conference a cargo pooling agreement or 
other plan of rationalization, which may 
be accepted or rejected individually by 
the member lines of the conference. The 
lines further undertake that no confer- 
ence contracts are to be entered into un- 
til after 60 days from date when said 
three lines rejoin the conference, except 
such agreements for short periods not ex- 
ceeding conference booking period (three 
months) as may be necessary to secure 


particular pieces of business for the con- 
ference lines. 


Railroads Handle 
More Freight Traffic 


Increased Carloadings Reported 
To I. C. C. for Week 


Freight traffic on railroads increased 
during the week of Sept. 19 compared 
with the preceding week, according to a 
statement of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation transmitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Sept. 29. 

The statement was printed in full text 
in the issue of Sept. 30. The table of 
loadings of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 


January (5 weeks), A; February (4 weeks), 
B; March (4 weeks), C; April (4 weeks). D: 
May (5 weeks), E; June (4 weeks), F; July 
(4 weeks). G; August (5 weeks), H; week of 
Sept. 5. I; week of Sept. 12, J; week of 
Sept. 19, K; . 

1931 
3,490,542 
2.835.680 
2,939,817 
2,985,719 
3.736.477 
2,091,749 
2,930,767 

7,284 
546 

9 
742.628 


. 27,827,959 


1930 1929 

4,518,609 
3,797,183 
3,837,736 
3,989. I 

5.182.402 
4,291,881 
4,160,078 
5,600.706 
1,018,481 
1,153,274 
1,167,395 


38,716,887 


7 


CHO SOW > 


952,561 


Total 34,203,038 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Supervisors Ask 
Cooperation in 


Bank Regulation 





State Officials Urge That, 
More Uniform Practices 
In Various Supervising, 
Agencies Be Adopted 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 30.—Branch 
banking, public deposits and better bank- 
ing supervision were the subjects discussed 
in a round table conference here today at 
the closing session of the Convention of 
the National Association of State Bank 
Supervisors. 

J. S. Love, Mississippi Superintendent, 
stated that he saw merit in the proposal 
of the Comptroller of the Currency for an 
extension of branch banking, but that it 
should not extend over any wide area. 

“We must keep the individual unit bank 
alive,” he said, “for it promotes that dem- 
ocratic individualism which is so valuable | 
to this Nation.” 

# Mr. Love explained that there are a few 
branch banking systems in Mississippi op- 
erating on a state-wide basis and that 
they have a satisfactory record of opera- 


@ tion with profit to the shareholders and 


safety for the depositors. The banks in 
the northern part of the State, he ex- 
plained, have funds when the institutions 
in the southern part need accommodation 
and a bank with branches in both sections 
is strategically located to serve with profit. 
He opposed chain banking and added that 
in branch banking good management was 
of even greater importance than in the 
unit bank. 

William D. Gordon, Secretary of Bank- 
ing for Pennsylvania, expressed doubt that 
the small localized banks would disappear 
by reason of personal acquaintance and 
confidence on the part of their depositors. 


Position of Small Units 


Ben Diefendorf, Idaho Commissioner, 
emphasized the imporiance of the small 
banking unit ané@ the small farming unit. 
W. H. Hadlock, Utah Commissioner, op- 
posed nation-wide branch banking, but 
declared that a reasonable extension of | 
branch banking would serve some sections 
of his State with advaniage to all con- 
cerned. 

“Isn’t it the stand of this Association,” 
said R. N. Sims, secretary, in summing 
up. “that we stand in the matter of 
branch banking for what each individual 
State finds its needs are as expressed in 
its laws? Aren't we against any further 
privileges for national banks than are 
permitted to State banks? Isn't the es- 
sential idea one of State integrity and 
State’s rights?” 

A number of the commissioners sup- 
ported this idea, M. E. Bristow, Virginia 
commissioner, asking the association to 
“stand firm on that article of faith and 
to oppose nation-wide branch banking or 
any form that would violate State lines.” 

Banks should be very careful about 
their acceptance of public deposits and 
the use made of them, in the opinion of 
Mr. Love and several of the other Com- 
missioners. 

There was some questioning of the ad- 
visability of pledging assets to secure such 
deposits and some questioning of the re- 
quirement that a surety bond be utilized 
as security. In North Dakota, Gilbert 
Semingson, State Examiner, said, banks 
cannot pledge assets as security for public 
deposits. C. B. Shull, Oklahoma Com- 
missioner, suggested that surety bonds as 
security be discouraged, while H. W. 
Koeneke, Kansas Commissioner, supported 
their use in preference to pledge of assets. 

Grant McFerson, Colorado Commis- 
sioner, suggested that banks refuse public 
money under present conditions unless at 
no interest. There was general agreement 
that public deposits should not be used 
in making local loans. 

L. E. Shippee, of Connecticut, proposed 
that sections of the association be formed 
for meetings and discussion between con- 
ventions and the proposal was adopted. 

Committee Named 

A committee was appointed consisting 
of William D. Gordon, of Pennsylvania; 
M. E. Bristow, of Virginia; and Harold W. 
Horsey, of Delaware, to work out a bond 
depreciation plan for submission to the 48 
Commissioners and possible uniform adop- 
tion. In addition, a resolution was adopted 
that “it is the sense of this association 
that the banking interests of the Nation 
will be better served by closer cooperation 
between the State supervising officials, the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in a movement to bring 
about more uniform practices in the ad- 
ministrative policies of the various super- 
vising agencies, and to accomplish this 
purpose the president of this association is 
requested to appoint a committee, the 
members of which to be selected from 
Strategic localities to arrange for such co- 
operation.” 

Philadelphia was selected as the place of 
meeting in 1932. Officers elected were: 
President, J. S. Love, Mississippi; first vice 
president, W. H. Hadlock, Utah; second 
vice president, Robert C. Clark, Vermont: 
third vice president, J. S. Brock, Louisiana, 
and secretary-treasurer, R. N. Sims, of 
New Orleans. The convention ended with 
a tribute to Mr. Sims in honor of his 13 
@vears of service as secretary. 


Georgia Accepts 


Rail Rental Bids 


Sum of $1,900,000 Accepted 
For Five Year Period 


ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 30. 

Under authority granted in a special act 
of the recent Legislature, Governor Rich- 
ard B. Russell Jr., has accepted a bid of 
$1,902,112 for the Western & Atlantic Rail- 
road rentals for a five-year period, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1936. The rentals are already 
hypothecated until the beginning of that 
period. 

The Western & Atlantic Railroad, ex- 
tending 136.8 miles from Atlanta to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is owned by the State of 
Georgia. 

It was valued at approximately $17,000,- 
000 in 1925 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and is appraised at $22,000,000 
by the Georgia Public Service Commission, 
which has charge of its operation 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway Co. leased the W. & A. in 1919 
for a period of 50 years at an annual rental 
of $540,000, payable at the rate of $45,000 
per month. These rentals were discounted 
by the State for a five-year period in 1921 
and for a 10-year period in 1926. 

Only one bid, submitted by four Atlanta 
investment houses was received for the 
rentals this time. Governor Russell ac- 
cepted this bid, he announced, because 
the interest rate was lower than on either 
of whe previous occasions, being 4.41 per 
ent compared to 5.95 per cent in 1921 
and 4.735 per cent in 1926. 

The Legislature, In authorizing the dis- 
count, made it mandatory that the con- 
solidated high schools of the State be paid 
in full for the years 1928 and 1929. 

This will require approximately $800,000 
of the $1,900,000 and the remainder will 





FIRST VICE PRESIDENT New York Area 


OF STATE AUDITORS 





| 


CHARLES G. JOHNSON 


7" Treasurer of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Charles G. Johnson, was 
elected first vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Treasurers at the 16th 
annual session of the organization held 
recently at Biloxi, Miss. 


Suspension of Gold 
Standard Explained 


In Note From Sweden | 


State’s Finances in Strong 
Condition, Memorandum 
Given State Department 
By Minister Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

that due to pressure from agriculturists 
and due to the decision of Norway and 
Sweden in regard to the gold standard, 
Denmark has abandoned the gold stand- 
ard until Nov. 30, in accordance with a 
law passed that morning. No date has 
been fixed for the opening of the bourse 
Mr. Winship stated. Exchange was quoted 
at 4.40 kroner to the dollar.” 


Information From Italy 
The statement of information from Italy 
follows in full text: 


“The American Char d’Affaires at 
Rome, Mr. Alexander Kirk, reported on 
Sept. 29 quoting the text of a communique 
which the Itahan Government issued to 
the press that afternoon in which it was 
stated that the chief of government has 
telegraphed orders to all diplomatic and 
consular officers in the world ‘to deny 
once again in the cost categorical manner 
in all places and to everyone’ that the 
Italian Government has any intention of 
altering the exchange rate of the lira as 
fixed by a law of Dec 31, 1927.” 

The Swedish note follows in full text: 

Sir: On account of the Swedish gov- 
ernment’s recent decision to relieve the 
Bank of Sweden, until Nov. 30, from the 
obligation to pay bank notes in gold and 
to prohibit the exportation of gold by any- 
body else than the Bank of Sweden or 
foreign central banks, I have the honor 
to give Your Excellency the following in- 
formation about the events that led up 
to that decision 

Only a week ago, there was no need for 
and no cause even to discuss the measure 
that now has proved necessary. Some 
rumors were started abroad that Sweden's 
finances were out of order and that the 
government had difficulties to balance the 
budget. These rumors were entirely un- 
founded, as Sweden was fortunate enough 
to complete the half budget-year, ending 
July 1, with a surplus of several million 
kroner and since 1925 has reduced its 
state taxes by about 80,000,000 kroner, 
which represents a considerable unutilized 
taxation capacity. 

Imports Unchanged 

This year's trade balance shows prac- 
tically unchanged import, while the export 
figures have decreased somewhat, owing 
to the world market situation. In draft- 
ing the next year’s budget, it will therefore 
be necessary to limit the expenses, but the 
Minister of Finance hopes to be able to 
avoid Draconic measures adopted by other 
countries to balance the budget. The 
leading industries are on a high level of 
rationalization and competitive power, and 
unemployment is insignificant. 

The last few days, however, since Great 
Britain stopped its gold export, extraordi- 
nary demands for goid and foreign gold 
values were made on the Bank of Swe- 
den and it was found necessary to take 
the above mentioned measure. The rea- 
sons for this decision are only the abnor- 
nal financial situation in the world and 
the enromous demand for gold, which 
makes it impossible for the time being to 
maintain an international gold standard, 
and by no means any weakening of the 
Swedish’ state finances. It is to be re- 
membered that Sweden's entire public 
debt amounts only to 1,874,000,000 kroner, 
of which only 16 per cent is placed 
abroad, and that the Government-owned 
property—forests, railways, water power, 
telegraph, etc.—amounts to more than 
4,000,000,000 kroner. 


Discount Rate Increased 
The Government's efforts will now be 
directed towards the maintaining of the 
purchasing power, within Sweden, of the 
krona, and it is hoped that thereby the 


foreign exchanges of the krona will be 
favorably influenced, so that the return 


to gold parity will soon be possible. 
this in view, 
increased to 8 per cent, and measures to 
improve the trade balance are contem- 
plated. 

I should be much obliged if Your Ex- 
cellency would be good enough to transmit 
this information to interested Govern- 
ment departments and banking institu- 
tions. 

With renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration, I have the honour to re- 
main, sir, Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed. W. BOSTROM. 


With 


be prorated on $6,000,000 due various State 
institutions, including the colleges and the 
common schools. 

The warrants were purchased by the 
Citizens & Southern Co. Trust Company 
of Georgia, Robinson-Humphrey Co. and 
J. H. Hillsman & Co. 

The total discount amounted to more 
than $700,000 because the money is to be 
advanced to the State at once and repay- 
ment can not start for four years, making 
the loan actually a nine-year one instead 


lof a five-year one, it was pointed out. 


the discount rate has been, 
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Shows Decrease 


~ In Monthly Sales 4! 


Falling Off in Trade Noted 


In Wholesale and Retail | 
Fields, Says Report of 
Federal Reserve Bank | 


quntiteinemasenttiealinidtes | 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 30.—August sales | 
of wholesale firms, department stores and 
chain stores showed decreases from Au- | 
gust, 1930, in the Second Federal Reserve | 
District, according to the Oct. 1 monthly | 
review of credit and business conditions | 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The decline in wholesale trade was | 
22 per cent, the largest decrease since | 
February; in department store sales it | 
was 1212 per cent, the largest since May, 
adn in chain store sales, 3 per cent. The 
sections of the review dealing with these 
subjects follow in full text: | 

Reporting wholesale firms in this dis- 


| trict showed total August sales about 22 


per cent below the previous year, the 
largest decrease since February. Declines 
from a year ago exceeding 20 per cent | 
were again reported in the sales of men’s 
clothing, cotton goods, paper, diamonds, | 
and jewelry, while decreases of 15 per| 
cent to 20 per cent occurred in the sales | 
of groceries, shoes, hardware, and sta-| 
tionery. 

Wholesale drug sales also were 16 per 
cent smaller than in 1930, following an 
increase in July, and machine tool or- 
ders, reported by the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, remained far 
below the 1930 level. Yardage sales of 
silk goods, reported by the Silk Associ- 
ation of America, however, continued to 
be larger than a year ago. 

Inventories Decline 

The value of stocks on hand at the end 
of August was below a year ago in all 
reporting lines. The ratio of collections 
to accounts outstanding was about the 
same as in August, 1930. 

Sales of the reporting department stores 


| 


|in this district during August averaged 


12'2 per cent smaller than in August, 
1930, the largest year-to-year decline since 
May. Department stores located in New 
York City, Newark, southern New York 
State, and the Capital District reported 
decreases of about 13 per cent, while larger 
decreases were reported for stores in 
Rochester, northern New York State, and 
Bridgeport District. 

Declines somewhat less than the average 
were reported in the sales of stores in the 
Syracuse and the Hudson River Valley 
districts. The Buffalo and Westchester 
District reporting department stores 
showed comparatively small decreases from 
the sales of a year previous. Sales of the 
leading apparel stores showed a large de- 
cline from August, 1930. 

September Sales 

During the ‘first half of September, de- 
partment stores in the Metropolitan area 
of New York reported sales 17 per cent 
less than in the comparable period of last 
year. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand at the 
end of August, valued at retail prices, re- 
mained substantially smaller than a year 
ago. Collections on charge accounts out- 
standing continued to be somewhat slower 
than in the previous year. 

Total August sales of the reporting chain 
stores showed a decrease of 3 per cent 
from a year ago. The sales of 10 cent, 
variety, and candy chains showed larger 
declines than for several months, and shoe 
sales remained substantially below the 
level of a year ago. Grocery chain or- 
ganizations, however, continued to report 
sales above the previous year. Sales of 


the drug systems, on the other hand, 
showed a moderate decrease in sales in 
August, following a slight increase in 
July. 


After allowing for changes in the num- 
ber of stores operated, all lines showed 
a decrease in sales per store compared 
with a year ago. 


Retail Sales Greater 
In Atlanta District 


Wholesale Trade Recedes and 
Construction Declines 


AtTLanta, GA., Sept. 30.—Although there 
were seasonal increases in department 
store sales and bituminous coal produc- 
tion and improvement in crop conditions 
in the Sixth Federal Reserve District in 
August, decreases were recorded in con- 
struction, pig iron production and whole- 
sale trade, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta announced Sept. 30 in its monthly 
review of business conditions. The district 
summary follows in full text: 

Seasonal increases in department store 
trade and in the production of bituminous 
coal in Alabama and Tennessee, and im- 
provement in crop conditions, but de- 
creases in building and construction sta- 
tistics, in pig iron production and in 
wholesale trade, are indicated in available 
figures for August. 

Discounts by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta increased over $5,000,000 be- 
tween Aug. 12 and Sept. 8, but loans to 
customers by weekly reporting member 
| banks in selected cities of the district de- 
clined $2,750,000 during this period. In- 
vestment holdings of these banks declined 
$5,500,000 between Aug. 12 and Sept. 8, but 
were nearly $30,000,000 greater than a year 
ago. 

Department store sales increased 9.4 per 
cent in August over July, and averaged 
9.6 per cent less in actual dollar volume 
than in August, 1930. Sales at wholesale 
of dry goods, hardware and shoes in- 
creased seasonally over July, but sales in 
other reporting lines decreased. Cotton 
consumption in the United States, and in 
|Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, was 
greater in August than it was in that 
month last year, and in Tennessee there 
was an increase over July. 

Output of coal in Arabama and Tennes- 
see increased seasonally in August but con- 
tinued less than a year ago, and pig iron 
production in Alabama declined substanti- 
ally in August to the lowest level for any 
month since February, 1922. Building per- 
mits and contract awards declined in 
August and continued lower than a year 
ago. Sept. 1 estimates by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show an in- 
crease of about 5 per cent in the cotton 
crop of this district over thg August esti- 
mate. and other crops also improved dur- 
ing the month as a result of needed rains. 


Trust Fund Regulations 
Adopted in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 30 
Regulations requiring complete protec- 
tion for trust funds held by trust depart- 
ments of banks have been adopted by 
the Advisory Commission meeting with the 
Commissioner of Banks, Gurney P. Hood 
The 1931 law establishing the Banking 
Department took from the Insurance De- 
partment supervision of trust depart- 
ments and placed it under the Banking 
Department, with authority to regulate 
and examine trust companies and their 
activities. Bonds for at least the amount 
held in trust will be required, the rules 
| provide, 
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1 Lines But Boot and Shoe Industry Affected. | 
According to Reserve Bank | 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 30.—Industrial ac- | 
tivit)Y in New England showed another 
decline, in August to a point only slightly | 
higher than that which prevailed at the 
beginning of the year, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston declared Sept. 30, in its, 
monthly review of business conditions in 
the First Federal Reserve District. 

Practically all lines with the exception 
of the boot and shoe industry were af- 
fected, the report stated. Te district sum- 
mary follows in full text: 

The general level of New England in- 
dustrial activity in August declined from 
July by more than usual seasonal changes 
to a point only slightly higher than that 
which prevailed at the beginning of the 
year. 

Practically ali lines of business were af- 
fected, with the exception of the boot and 
shoe industry. 

The building industry not only con- 
tinued to reflect unusually quiet condi- 
tions, but certain classes of construction | 
declined to the lowest level since the war. 
A seasonally adjusted index for the vol- 
ume of residential building (square feet) | 
in this district declined slightly in August, 
while a similar index for commercial and 


Timber Production | 


Said to Be Retarded 
Pending Tax Solution 


Forest Inquiry Has Com- 
pleted Field Work and Is 
Assembling Facts, Says 
Federal Economist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


total was placed at 369,000,000 acres, of 
which 127,000,000 was estimated to be in 
farm wood-lots, the remainder being pre- 
sumably in the hands of lumber concerns. 

git is not believed the total has changed 
materially since that time. 

There are very large areas in the East 
suited only for timber production, and it is 
to the interest of paper pulp concerns and 
other lumber-using interests to have the 
land utilized for timber production. There 
would thus be avoided the economic waste 
of transporting materials or finished prod- 
uct across much of the country to the 
places where they would be used. 

| There is a heavy investment in timber- 
using industries in the East. It is to the 
interest of these industries, of course, to 
protect their investment, and a part of 
this protection must come from insurance 
of a supply of raw material. 
of taxation of timber lands therefore bears 
on their problems 

Shortage Results 

In some States and locations, taxes have 
not hampered the timber growers; in 
others, the annual tax on a crop which is 
not harvested for'many years makes the 
commercial growing of timber prohibitively 
expensive; and in a very large percentage 
of cases, the uncertainty that a satisfac- 
tory tax basis will be provided or will be 


maintained for a sufficiently long time 
prevents land owners from entering the 
business. 


The tax based on the value of the yield 
when the timber is cut provides a fairly 
satisfactory basis as far as the land owner 
is concerned with timber taxes alone 


However, where the tax on timber land} 


provides a very material part of the in- 
come of the county or State from which 
schools, roads and other facilities are 
maintained, the deferring of receipt of 
the revenue leaves the funds of the po- 
litical subdivision insufficient in many 
cases to meet its needs, unless revenue 
is raised by other means. 

Where timber land provides a material 
part of the revenues, the lifting of the 
burden off this kind of land may merely 
result in a change in name of the levy, 
the same man having to pay more taxes 
in other forms to make up the deficit in 
revenues. 

Dr. Fairchild’s Views 

In the view of Dr. Fred Rogers Fairchild, 

director of the Forest Taxation Inquiry, 
the solution will not be in relieving the 
timber land owner of a fair share of taxes. 
In one of the progress reports of the In- 
quiry, he said, “It is significant that, of 
the many States which have sought to 
promote forestry by special tax favors, 
none has accomplished any result of im- 
portance. It is safe to assume that the 
solution of the problem of forest taxation 
will involve a tax contribution from forest 
owners on a par with that of other tax- 
able interests.’ 
_ The effect of tax reforms on forestry 
is negative, however, and such reforms 
mean merely the elimination of one of the 
factors which may make the industry un- 
profitable. Where timber-growing would 
be otherwise profitable if the factor of 
taxation were eliminated, 
suited to timber production and fixed for 
a sufficiently long period of years would 
permit forestry on a commercial scale. But 
it should be remembered that where tim- 
ber production is not naturally profitable, 
tax reform will do no good in promoting 
the practice. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Sept. 30 











New York. Sept. 30—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties.upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below 

Austria (a@chilling) ............0++0: 14.0277 
BOIS  1(VSIGA) 2. sc eereeccese™ 13.9363 
MED ie 5 eae ct CRC LARS RD EE D 7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......e0++. 2.9508 
Denmark (krone) cavanee 21.9099 
England tpound) een 391.4583 
Finland (markka) oases 2.5082 
France (franc) ; 3.9387 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.3571 
Greece (drachma) 1.2869 
MEUOOEN EORNEO) «2... ccsccecece 17.4525 
Italy (lira) ea 5.0836 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.1935 
Norway (krone) 21.7500 
Pees, COED... vn ncneacaaanenarda 11.1860 
POPCUGRL COSCUGO) 2... ccccseccccees 4.4250 
PUMANIA (16U) ..ccccccrcscessccoes 5939 
Spain (peseta) Sp essseaccseanas 9.0005 
SU SOO? co scnvecacaaenaenr 22.9625 
Switserland (franc) .....-.-ssesee- 19.6068 
SU (EUR) 2s. csccccccecenve’ 1.7614 


Hong Kong (dollar) .osen 23.9235 


China (Shanghai tae!) 30.4375 
China (Mexican dollar) .....+e+. 21.9687 
China (Yuan dollar) conenseee 21.7500 
India (rupee) eeee 23.2750 
SN RUE oo kacannavadscangaed 49.3000 
Singapore (dollar) 46.0000 
Canada (dollar) ......sessceeees 85.7090 
COUR. BIONOD onda nne soins 4000c0sesee 99.9791 
DEORIOS (HOGO) 2. cca serccccccveses 34.4033 
Argentina (peso, OIG) ...seeeeseens 54.6936 
Brazil (milreis) ......-s++eeeeeee 1.4125 
|} Chile (pesO) .....seeececeeccveceers 12.0000 
Uruguay (POSO) ...cscreccsccceceees 38.9000 
Colombia (PeCSO) a.ccecceeeeeneserce 96.5700 
1 Bar Silver .ecscccccsseeeseesseseeee 27,9000 


The question | 


an equitable tax | 


. ! 
industrial building dropped to 243 per, 
cent of the 1923-24-25 average month, 
which is the lowest postwar figure for this | 
class of construction. | 

The total value of building contracts | 
awarded in New England during August | 
was about 13 per cent less than in July, 
and was 12 per cent less than in the cor- | 
responding month a year ago. 


Activity in the textile industry was less 


| in August than in July, with moderate de- | 


clines reported in the amount of raw cot- 
ton consumed, raw wool consumption, and 
silk machinery activity. 

In New England the amount of wool) 
consumed remained fairly high during the 
four-month period from May through 
August, whereas cotton consumption dur- | 
ing that period never exceeded 65 per 
cent of the 1923-24-25 average, and in 
August was 50.6 per cent. 

Silk machinery activity in this district | 
in August was the dowest of the year to) 
date, although only a moderate decline | 
took place from July. 

The activity during mid-summer in the 
woolen industry was one of the brighter | 
spots in New England industrial condi- 
tions, although boot and shoe production ! 


|had been holding up well. 


In August in this district there was an 
increase of more than the usual seasonal | 
amount in boot and shoe production, and | 
a ‘substantial number of Massachusetts | 


an average increase of 7.5 per cent in Au-| 
gust in the number of wage earners em-| 
ployed, while aggregate weekly earnings 
of this group increased 16.3 per cent, ac- | 
cording to the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries. 

This department likewise reported that 
in all Massachusetts manufacturing estab- | 
lishments combined there was an _ in- 
crease of 2.2 per cent in the number of | 
wage earners employed between July and 
August. | 

The amount of new life insurance writ- | 


New England Industrial Output |v. s. TREASURY | Bank Collections 
Reveals Continued Recession 


j=" Sept. 28. 


STATEMENT 


30 | 


Made Public Sept. 


Receipts | 

Customs receipts ............. $1,519,356.89 | 

Internal-revenue receipts: | 
MD WOE io vvccccscarewacee 588,704.24 

Miscellaneous internal rev- 

enue Us esd vevrev tires 2,812,843.73 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 762,358.23 
Total ordinary receipts ... $5,683,263.09 
Public debt receipts .......... 205,000.00 


618,240,819.75 
voce eee eee .$624,129,082.84 

Expenditures 

General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 


Balance previous day 


Total 






$7 ,592,346.88 
668,244.21 


Refunds of receipts . 476,356.16 
Panama Canal Tr 13,084.81 
All other ...... 2,564,790.65 

TO! wc cess seem eae .. $11,314,822.71 
Public debt expendit . 2,834,269.50 





Balance today : 609,979,990.63 


siocricleaeten $624, 129,082.84 


Government Must Act 
If Charity Fails, Says 


Representative Fish 
Urges Billion Dollar Bond 
Issue for Public Construc- 
tion to Aid in Unemploy- 
ment Situation | 


——_—— | 


{Continued from Page 7.1] 


{manufacturers in this industry reported |to exert its utmost efforts to help relieve 


the suffering and misery, would be a fatal 
indictment against the Administration at 
Washington, and even against our re- 
publican form of Government. 

We are the richest nation in the world 
and have an overabundance of wheat, 
coal and lumber, and the Federal Gov- | 
ernment does not propose to permit any | 
American citizens to starve or freeze to 
death during this period of world-wide 
depression. Every citizen has a clear-cut 
duty to give according to his means, and 
to give until it hurts, if necessary to 


| 


ten in New England during each month | relieve the distress and starvation among 


of 1931 has been less than in the corres- 


our own people. There is more truth 


ponding month a year ago, and in Au-|than fiction in the old proverb that “char- 
gust was about 12 per cent less than in] ity begins at home.” 


August, 1930. The number of commer- 
cial failures in this district in August 
was smaller by 5 per cent as compared 
with last year, while total liabilities were 
3.5 per cent less this year. Sales of New 
England reporting stores in August, as 
compared with that month in 1930, were 
off 12.8 per cent, and for the first eight 
months of 1931 were about 8 per cent less 


} Opposes Dole 
| I am opposed to the unemployed dole 
| which tends to destroy individual incen- 
| tive, which has been the main cause of 
the wonderful development of the United 
| States. 

The appropriation of $500,000,000 by the 
|last Congress for public buildings was a 


|ture which deals principally 





Facilitated Under 
New Illinois Code 


State Is the Fourteenth to 


Adopt Uniform Statute; 
Operations Are Outlined 
By Auditor Nelson 


By Oscar Nelson 
Auditor of Public Accounts, State of Illinois 


An act was passed by the last Legisla- 
with the 
question of the rights and liabilities of 
the banks and their customers with re- 
spect to the collection of checks and other 
commercial paper deposited in banks. It 
is known as the “Uniform Bank Collec- 


tion Code” and has been adopted by 13 
States; Illinois being the 14th. 


With the placing of this law on the 
statute books it will be unnecessary in 
the future for banks to use a standard 
form of collection agreement which has 
been recommended in the past. The act 
provides that where an instrument is re- 
ceived for collection any credit given 
shall be revocable until the proceeds are 
received in actual money or an uncon- 
ditional credit given by another bank. 


Responsibility Fixed 

This act sets out, also, the legal effect 
of restrictive endorsements and fixes re- 
sponsibility of agent collecting banks and, 
in general, requires them to use due care, 
It further provides that if the collecting 
bank accepts a credit it shall be as re- 
sponsible as if the proceeds were actually 
paid in money. It provides that in case 
a bank which has received an instrument 
for collection fails: 


1. Before the actual collection or pay- 
ment of the instrument, the receiver shall 
return it to the owner. 


2. And the drawer has on deposit with 
such bank an amount equal to the amount 
of such instrument and the item has been 
charged to the account of the drawer but 
the bank has not paid the owner or payee 
or given him credit therefor, then the 
assets of the bank shall be impressed 
; with a trust in favor of the owner of 
such item for the amount thereof and 
such owner shall have a preferred claim 
upon such assets. 


| 3. After it has received the proceeds 
|of the item instrusted to it for collegtton 
jand before it has remitted the amount 
|or given an unconditional credit therefor, 


the assets of such collecting bank shall 


than during the corresponding period a| step in the right direction, but it should |), impressed with a trust in favor of the 


year ago. 


Sales Distribution Shown 
In Poultry Packing Industry 


Four-fifths of the sales by manufac- 
turing plants engaged primarily in poul- 
try killing, dressing, and packing, 
,made to wholesalers and to manufac- 
turers’ own wholesale branches Data 
collected for the Census of Distribution 
show that of the total sales by these 
plants in 1929, amounting to $142,030,000, 
80.5 per cent was sold in this way; 47.3 
{per cent, or $67,196,000 being sold to 
wholesalers, and 33.2 per cent, or $47,- 
' 132,000, to manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To retailers, 14.2 per cent, or $20,- 
163,000; to manufacturers’ own retail 
branches, 1 per cent, or $1,398,000; to large 
}consumers who buy at wholesale, such as 
hotels, restaurants, etc., 2.9 per cent, or 
$4,121,000; and direct to household con- 
sumers, 1.4 per cent, or $2,020,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and large 
;}consumers who buy at wholesale $13,172,- 
{000 was made through manufacturers’ 
jagents, selling agents, brokers, or com- 
mission houses. Forty-six manufacturing 
plants sold through such agents, 21 of 
them selling their entire output in this 
way. 

The total of the sales as shown above is 
$11,859,000 greater than the value of 
products as given in the reports of the 
Census of Manufactures. This difference 
represents the amount of jobbing re- 


ported by 38 of the plants in this industry. | 


This industry embraces plants which are 
| engaged primarily in poultry killing, dress- 
ing, and packing (including canning) and 
|; whose production is $20,000 or more. This 
report shows the sales channels used by 
the 485 plants included in the industry. 
| These plants kill and dress chickens, 
| ducks, turkeys, rabbits, hares, etc.; and 
can poultry, potted chicken, chicken broth, 
ete. 

Statistics on value of products, persons 
employed, compensation, etc., may be 
found in the preliminary report issued by 
the Census of Manufactures Dec. 31, 1930. 
A copy of that report will be furnished 
free on request to the Census Bureau.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Oleomargarine Act 
Restricted by Court 


Enforcement of Part of Wis- 
consin Statute Restrained 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 30. 
A temporary injunction restraining the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and 
Markets from enforcing that provision of 
the new oleomargarine license law relat- 
ing to retailers has just been issued by 
Judge A. G. Zimmerman in the Dane 
County Circuit Court. 
The order also criticizes the Agriculture 
Commissioners for allowing publication of 
the names of oleomargarinc retail dcalers 


‘or “otherwise indulging in unfair trade 
practices.” 
Commissioner Joseph D. Beck had 


mailed lists of oleomargarine retailers 
in rural communities. He defended this 
on the grounds that “the farmers should 
know who their friends are. ’ 

Judge Zimmerman did not invalidate 
the entire law, nor did he restrain the 
enforcement of the licensing provision re- 
lating to manufacturers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, hotel and restaurant operators, 
rooming house proprietors, and public in- 
stitutions. 

The law, passed by the 1931 Legislature, 
provides for an annual license fee of 
$1,000 on the manufacturer of oleomar- 
garine, $500 on the wholesaler, $100 on 
hotels and restaurants which serve the 
product, a sliding scale on retailers—$100 
if the total sales are less than 500 pounds 
in any quarter year, $250 if the sales are 
less than 1,250 pounds, and $400 if the 
sales are above 1,250 pounds. 

Judge Zimmerman cited a decision of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court in the case 
of John S. Jelke Co. v. Emery, 193 Wis., 
311. wherein, he said, an act in effect 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine was held unconstitutional 
and void. In the present case, he added, 
the Legislature apparently endeavored to 
“accomplish by indirection what the Su- 
preme Court said it could not constitu- 
tionally do.” 

Imposition of the new fees, he said, have 


are | 


the Congress that meets 
in December. An additional billion dol- 
/lars should be made available immedi- 
lately for the construction of highways, 
| public buildings and waterways, and other 
neded improvements and public works. 
Labor is not asking for a dole, but an 
|opportunity to work. This opportunity 
|must be afforded, even if it takes a bil- 
lion dollar bond issue, and a heavy in- 
|erease in inheritance taxes on large for- 
{tunes. There can be no return to pros- 
|perity in the United States until labor 
| is employed at substantial wages and has 
a buying power commensurate with their 
needs. Prosperity can not be obtained 
|by decrees or resolutions. The big issue 
/in the United States today is the ways and 
means of providing jobs for the 5,000,000 
unemployed. Charity is not the answer, 
but work is, and it must be provided by 
the Federal, State and municipal gov- 
ernments. 


|be doubled by 


Farmers Repaying 
| Government Loans 


More Than Million Received in 
Advance of Maturity Date 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

| cotton and 45,887 bushels of grain, the 
;statement pointed gut. The prepared 
statement follows in full text: 

Farmers have repaid, before any of it 
became due, more than $1,000,000 of the 
money loaned them this year by the Goy- 
ernment for the purchase of seed and feed 
and for rehabilitation, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde announced today. The first 
loans are due Sept. 30. 


Collections of the last week totaling ap- | 


proximately $410,000 brought the total col- 
lections since July 1 on all Government 
relief loans to $1,239,146.64 and of this 
amount $1,067,026 was repaid on money 
loaned in 1931. Loans to farmers by the 


Government in 1931 up to May 15 totaled | 


approximately $47,042,022. 

“The repayment of this large amount 
before any of it was due is very grati- 
fving,” Secretary Hyde said. “It justifies 
the faith of the Government in advancing 
this money to the farmers who needed it 
|to tide them over a period when 
|could not get money elsewhere. The early 
| re payments have been profitable for the 
farmers, also, as it has allowed them to 
reduce their interest charges.” 

The first loans fall due Sept. 30. They 
are those made in seven northwestern 
States, declares George L. Hoffman, in 
charge of the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office 
of the Department of Agriculture. These 
are loans made for seed, feed, gasoline and 


oil, and rehabifNtation. They are in the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Minnesota, Wyo- 


ming and Oregon. 

“Repayments of approximately $1,000,- 
000 a week are expected by the Seed Loan 
Office for some time after Sept. 30,” Mr. 
Hoffman says. “Most of these will be pay- 
ments on notes due and some will be re- 
payments of loans due later in the Fall. 
The Seed Loan Office is making refunds 
every day of unearned interest. The 
farmers paid the interest when the money 
was borrowed and when they pay the 


loan before due, the uncarned interest is 
| 


returned to them.” 


On Oct. 31, the second group of loans | 


will fall due. These are for seed, feed, 
fertilizer, gas and oil and rehabilitation 
and are in the States of Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The last loans to come due this year 


are similar in character and are due Noy. | 


30. They are loans made in Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Of the $1,239,146.64 which has been re- 
paid since July 1, 1931, to the Government 
on relief loans $46,956 is represented by 
warehouse receipts on cotton and grain. 
There are warehouse receipts for 1,997 
bales of cotton and 45,887 bushels of grain. 


resulted in a reduction in the number of 
retailers from more than 5,000 to about 


400, of 63 wholesalers to 4 and of 2 
manufacturers to none. 

“Even the comparatively few retailers 
remaining,” the court said, “largely 
happened to pay their Federal license 


before the passage of this act, and which 
largely apparently accounts for their still 


being in the business—not having as yet | 


| been required to pay any State license 
fee.” 
} 


they | 


owner of the item and such owner shall 
have a preferred claim upon such assets, 


| Fiduciaries Act Passed 


Another law which was passed by the 
Legislature was called the Uniform Fi- 
duciaries Act. In general it makes the 
use of good faith the test of any respon- 
sibility on the part of a person dealing 
with a fiduicary for any loss to the prin- 
cipal of the fiduciary by reason of any 
breach of the trust. 


That is to say, under the provisions of 
this Act a third person dealing with a 
fiduciary is not responsible to the prin- 
cipal for whom the fiduciary is acting for 
any loss to the principal by reason of any 
breach of trust on the part of the fidu- 
ciary, unless the third person has actual 
knowledge that the fiduciary is commit- 
ting a breach of trust in carrying out 
the transaction with the third person, or 
| unless the thiyd person fails to use good 
ae in the matter. 


Still another bill becoming a law by the 
Act of the last Legislature was an amend- 
ment to section 9 of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act. This provides that the 
instrument shall be payable to bearer 
when it is made payable to the order of 
a fictitious or nonexistent person or living 
| person not intended to have any interest 
in it, and such fact was known to the 
person making it so payable, or known 
|to his employe or other agent who sup- 
plies the name of such payee. 





Changes Are Announced 
| In Status of State Banks 


Kentucky: C. S. Wilson, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced: First State Bank & 
Trust Co., Dry Ridge, closed. Jefferson County 
Bank, Jeffersontown, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, Benkelman, closed. Cedar 
County State Bank, Hartington, closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Glassboro Title é 
Trust Co., closed, 

New York: Joseph 


A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Bahks, has announced: Bank of 
Batavia, Batavia, approval given to increase 
of capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000 and 
reduction in par value of shares from $100 
to $50. Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Wil- 
liam and Beaver Streets, New York, author- 
ized to open branch at 1912 Mott Ave. Capitol 
Trust Co., Schenectady, closed. 

North Carolina: Gurney P. Hood, Commis- 
sioner of Banks, has announced: Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Raleigh, closed 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Hazel Run State Bank, 
Hazel Run, closed. Nassau State Bank, Nas- 
sau, closed. First State Bank, Elgin, closed. 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of 
Finance, has announced: Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont, closed. Citizens Bank, Lees Summit, 


assets purchased by Farmers Trust Co., Lees 
Summit 
| Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secre- 


tary of Banking, has announced: Pennsylvania 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, closed. Hamil- 
ton State Bank, Pittsburgh, closed. Garfield 
Bank, Pittsburgh, closed. Bloomfield Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, closed. Pittsburgh-American 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, closed. McGile 
lick Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, closed, 
North Central Trust Co., Philadelphia, closed, 
Slickville First Bank, Slickviile, closed. 

Virginia: The Commissioner of Banking has 
announced: Broadway Bank & Trust Co., Riche 
mond, closed, 


How Much 
have the Owners 
| Put in? 


} 
} 
| 





48% ownred—52% loaned—the 

book value of Associated Gas 

and Electric Company parent 

company equity balances al- 

oo exactly parent company 
ebr. 


This compares very favorably 
with 15 other leading compa- 
| nies which average only 32.4% 
| owned and 67.6% loaned. 

The strong equity position of 
| the Associated Company adds 
| to the investment value of its 
| bonds now available at attrac- 
tive yields. 

For a copy of the comparison 

telephone BOwling Green 9- 

6070 or write for Folder 7173 


_ General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Welfare Worker Discusses Need to Teach 
Use of Hands as Well as Mind in School to 
Meet Diversity of Human Capabilities 


By RODNEY H. BRANDON 


Director, Department of Welfare, State of Illinois 


HE most practical feature of any program 
T to reduce delinquency is the schoolhouse. 
People in Illinois say: “Oh, we have 
compulsory education in our State. We can’t 
understand why men in our prisons have less 
than a fourth grade education. They cer- 
tainly must go to school eight years at 
least.” 
- + 


The sad picture of it is that compulsory 
education is no more compulsory than the 
officers make it. And that is not the worst 
of it. You can have all the compulsory edu- 
cation laws you want, but we will always fall 
back on the old adage that you can take a 
horse to a trough but you can’t make him 
drink. Compulsory education is not going to 
make a boy succeed in school if the curric- 
ulum of that school is beyond his possibil- 
ities. 

The chief difficulty is that the schoolhouse 
is not equipped for every type of mind. I am 
not going into a long philosophical disserta- 
tion as to why we have different kinds of 
mentality in the world. I will say this, that 
most of the ditch digging of America for the 
last 75 years has been done by people born 
across the sea, or now, by those of our neigh- 
bors from Central America. But restrictive 
immigration is becoming more and more typ- 
ical of this land. The Great Divinity which 
shapes the ends of this Nation understands 
full well that we cannot make a successful 
country if we have nobody in it but philoso- 
phers and theorists. We have to have plumb- 
ers in order to live, and we can’t have plumb- 
ers without ditch diggers, and you cannot 
have a ditch digger who is a success unless 
he is a satisfied ditch digger, and a doctor of 
philosophy is not going to be a very success- 
ful or satisfied ditch digger. 


= - 


So that Great Providence sends us all 
kinds of minds in the children He sends to 
us. He sends us those equipped with aca- 
demic minds, those equipped with mechanical 
minds, and those equipped with manual 
minds. Most of us having our tendencies 


Traffic Markers 
as Blights on 
Scenery 


By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut. 


TE 


T IS a curious anomaly but entirely com- 
I mon experience that while the State on 

one hand is endeavoring through active 
constructive work by the Highway Depart- 
ment to beautify roadsides and by enforce- 
ment of the laws to remove eye sores, such 
as junk yards and wayside advertising signs, 
it should also be, as a part of its constructive 
program, putting out other signs of which 
the beauty feature is at least a questionable 
one. 


The modern methods of handling traffic 
require large additional numbers of markers 
and signs. It seems characteristic of a 
great majority of traffic participators that a 
sign can be too polite in appearance. It has 
to be rude enough so that the impression it 
has upon the observer is a direction rather 
than a pleasant remark so that our signs 
have fast become, as they probably should, 
outstanding from the viewpoint of visibility. 


A sign is put up whether for direction or 
for warning in that particular place on or 
adjoining the highway where it impresses 
itself first upon the eye of the operator of a 
vehicle. The most useful colors are selected 
and the whole object to be attained is to 
have it seen at once and have it be so strik- 
ing in its appearance that every passerby 
must notice it whether he wills it or not. 
That is the object to be attained. 


In modern traffic handling where signs 
have become more necessary, these are very 
often placed together in groups to the detri- 
ment of the general appearance of the neigh- 
borhood. 


It appears to be settled that it is necessary 
to make traffic regulations for every commu- 
nity so that transportation may proceed in 
an orderly and safe manner. To do that it 
is unquestionable that signs are needed and 
that due to the psychology of the individual 
who apparentiy must have some barrier 
raised for his direction so as to compel him 
to follow the path intended for him, groups 
of signs are indicated. 

The sign grouping now being considered is 
merely in connection with rotary traffic, the 
stop street sign not being at present espe- 
cially undesirable or objectionable. It being 
admitted that the groups of signs put up by 
communities are necessary evils, it appears 
that some care and thought ought now to be 
expended upon making them all more ac- 
ceptable from the beauty standpoint. It 
must be possible to have a sign in such form 
and in such coloring and lettering as not to 
be offensive to the average eye which will 
yet accomplish the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

It is suggested that no group of profes- 
sional workers is any better qualified to de- 
termine what is nor is not beautiful from the 
standpoint of the general public than the 
architects and the artists. It seems, there- 
fore, that it might be possible for the State 
to invite suggestions through some architects’ 
organization or other and see whether in 
years to come a sign cannot be evolved which 
will not only be useful but beautiful; grant- 
ing that signs will always be here and al- 
Ways be necessary, as they have been in the 


directed toward intellectuality or mechanics 
have heard the expression ‘“subnormality” 
applied to the manually-minded youth whom 
God sends to us. I don’t agree with it. I 
don’t believe that the philosopher is any 
more important to the success of the Nation 
than the ditch digger. You can’t have a 
philosopher—he can’t live—unless the man- 
ual work of the community is done. 


Consequently we must realize that educa- 
tion is something more than training people 
how to think, and if one looks back over the 
history of it he will realize that the great 
American public school system is only a 100- 
years-old body. One can’t expect much of it 
in the mere passing of 100 years. 


+ + 


And another thing, just about the same 
time we established the American public 
school system, we took the entire apprentice- 
ship system which had been successful in 
Europe for centuries and threw it into the 
Atlantic Ocean on our way over here, until 
except for the State of Wisconsin, it is prac- 
tically unknown in American life. Conse- 
quently the mechanically-minded boy went 
to the schoolhouse and found nothing there 
for himself beyond the first five or six grades. 
When the time came for him to specialize 
and to learn to use those wonderful fingers 
to do the work of the Thomas Edisons and 
the Henry Fords he found nothing in the 
schoolhouse that might make it possible for 
him to develop along that line. 


Then we began to wake up. We discovered 
that most of us were sent to the world to 
work instead of to think, and we began to 
put into the schoolhouse some tools, to teach 
the boys how to work. We first called it 
“manual training,” then “vocational train- 
ing,” and now in some communities, particu- 
larly in the great State of Wisconsin, which 
leads the world in light along that line, “‘pre- 
vocational training,” certainly complete in 
the City of Milwaukee, and I was told re- 
cently that within the last few months the 
City of Madison wanted also to be recorded 
as 100 per cent in that, that any type of 
child, no matter whether he was intellectu- 
ally minded or mechanically minded or man- 
ually minded, would find in the schoolhouses 
of Madison, Wis., the thing that would de- 
velop him best, the thing that would hold 
him in the schoolhouse. 


Can anyone doubt in the light of this diag- 
nosis with the average man in prison having 
less than fourth grade education, that if we 
can hold these boys in the schoolhouse up to 
the high school age that we won't have to 
spend these millions on prisons? Of course, 
it would be true, but we are not going to 
hold these boys in school purely with a proc- 
ess of academic instruction. We'‘will not be 
able to hold them purely with a process of 
academic and mechanical instruction. There 
must be an educational curriculum for the 
manually minded boy as well if we are to 
hold him in the schoolhouse until he re- 
ceives those social refinements which will 
make it possible for him to take his place 
and produce the best that is in him to be 
produced. 
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In addition to teaching some of our boys 
how to think and teaching some more of 
our boys how to work, the American public 
schoolhouse must be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of teaching every boy how to live, 
the sense of the differencs between right and 
wrong: “Mother, I didn’t do that. Oh, well, 
I will admit it now, but after all what I told 
you was just a little white lie.” “No, father, 
it’s a fact. The automobile was out until 3 
o'clock this morning. I am sorry that what 
I told you was an untruth, but after all, all 
I told you was a little gray lie.” 


“No, folks, we will admit it now. We did 
not go to bed at all last night, but after all, 
all we told you was just a little polka dot 
lie.” 


Who is going to impress upon the boys of 
America that there is no such thing as a 
white lie or a gray lie or a polka dot lie? 
There are two things, the truth on one hand, 
and falsehood on the other. The man in 
prison characteristically doesn’t know the 
difference between right and wrong and lies 
systematically, fundamentally and constitu- 
tionally every opportunity he has. 


I am so thoroughly impressed with the 
chronic lying ability of men in prison as a 
class that I would almost be willing to say 
to a parent that if he can be sure that his 
child under every circumstance all the time 
never deviates one iota from the absolute 
truth he need never fear that his child will 
be an inmate of a prison. 


In some of our communities one will find 
that the attitude of the public toward edu- 
cation is that all «& the children born in the 
same year are exactly alike and must have 
the same education. We expect these six- 
year-olds to receive exactly the same educa- 
tional treatment for 12 years, and when we 
find them dropping out one after the other 
we wonder why they drop out and are ap- 
palled by it. They drop out because they are 
different. For us to say, or for our Board of 
Educations to say, that 40 children born in 
the same year must all take the same dose 
of education is equivalent to calling up the 
hospital and issuing an order that everybody 
on the third floor be given a pink pill on 
Wednesday morning at 9 o'clock. ‘t won't 
work. 

+ + 


We need to develop a militant attitude to- 
ward the minority child in the community. 
We are not going to do this job successfully 
in groups. The individual interest in the 
individual child is essential to the solution 
of this problem. And we must not think 
that we are selfish in dealing with it. 


Our interest in our neighbors’ children 
must be on the broad basis and attitude that 
we recognize in them something more than 
our neighbors’ children. We recognize in 
them also our children’s neighbors of 25 
years from today, and the great hope of the 
State as it surveys this question right now 
is the interest which citizens show in this 
subject. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DEVELOPMENT OF SYSTEM 
OF PLANT QUARANTINE 


General Supervision of Fruit and Vegetable Imports Re- 
sult of Invasion of Specific Foreign Pests 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By LEE A. STRONG 
Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Strong continues his discussion of the activities of 
the Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, organized to administer the 
provisions of the Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, in protecting the American fruit 
and vegetable industries from plant pests, begun in the issue of Sept. 30. 


HE Plant Quarantine Act of 1912 
T made immediately effective the first 

fruit and vegetable quarantine pro- 
mulgated thereunder, namely, Quaran- 
tine No. 2, the Mediterranean Fruit Fly 
Quarantine of Sept. 18, 1912, prohibiting 
the shipment of numerous fruit and 
vegetable hosts of that destructive pest 
from the Territory of Hawaii into or 
through any State, Territory or District 
of the United States. The same is true 
of Quarantine No. 3, the Potato Wart 
Quarantine, which prohibits the impor- 
tation of potatoes from countries or lo- 
calities in which that disease is known 
to occur. After a short interval a quar- 
antine was promulgated to forbid the 
importation from Mexico of certain host 
fruits of the Mexican fruit fly. At in- 
tervals during succeeding years, as addi- 
tional foreign pests became known, 
quarantines were established to prohibit 
the entry of the small, purple variety of 
avocado from Mexico and the countries 
of Central America on account of the 
avocado weevil, while permitting the im- 
portation from those countries of the 
larger thick-skinned variety of the avo- 
cado subject to inspection and to entry 
through the port of New York alone; to 
exclude all citrus fruits except oranges 
of the mandarin class from the Orient 
and from the Union of South Africa to 
prevent the introduction of citrus can- 
ker; to forbid the entry of sweet pota- 
toes and yams from all foreign countries 
and from the Territories of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico to prevent the introduction 
of sweet potato weevils and the sweet 
potato scarabee. 
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Meantime the necessity became in- 
creasingly evident for controlling the im- 
portation of all fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in order to protect the cultures of 
the United States from new insect and 
fungous enemies. Therefore, a quaran- 


tine of more general application was 
made effective April 1, 1921, placing un- 
der permit and subject to inspection on 
arrival at a port of the United States 
fresh fruit® and vegetables from coun- 
tries known to be infested with the cit- 
rus black fly. This was superseded by 
the present fruit and vegetable quaran- 
tine, effective Nov. 1, 1923, to control the 
importation from any foreign country 
into the United States of all fresh fruits 
and vegetables not already restricted or 
prohibited by earlier quarantines, in or- 
der to prevent the introduction of in- 
jurigus insects, including fruit and melon 
flies. Under the provisions of this quar- 
antine any person desiring to import 
fruits and vegetables into this country 
must apply to the Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration for a _ permit. 
The entomological and pathological spe- 
cialists of the Department then decide 
whether in their opinion the pest risk or 
absence of such risk will warrant the 
issuance of a permit to authorize the im- 
portation of the product in question 
from the country named, subject to in- 
spection at the United States port of 
arrival. Provision is made in this quar- 
antine for the disinfection or treatment 
of any shipment of fruits or vegetables 
found to be infested with injurious in- 
sects, and even for absolute refusal of 
entry. 


+ + 


QOME of the most destructive insect 
'‘~ pests of fruits and vegetables now 
established in the United States invaded 
this country prior to the passage of the 
plant quarantine act, but while many 
other equally cr more destructive pests 
repeatedly have reached our shores and 
frontiers, in most instances they have 
been intercepted and prevented from 
gaining a foothold during the period 
since the act became effective. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 2, Mr. Strong concludes his discussion of the work of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration in combating destruetive insect pests of 


fruits and vegetables. 


Eradication of Cattle Diseases 


Importance of Control to Human Welfare 
By MARK G. THORNBURG 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of Iowa 


ISEASE control work is of vital impor- 
tance, not only to the livestock industry 
of the State, but to all of its citizens, as 
the major portion of our agricultural income 
is derived through the marketing of livestock. 
In addition to the various aspects of disease 
control work, some types are of particular 
interest from the public health standpoint, 
thereby making the question of livestock dis- 
ease control a problem which cannot be sep- 
arated from public health problems. 
Tuberculosis eradication in cattle is a type 
of disease control work that is closely asso- 
ciated with human health problems. The 
economic importance of this disease is very 
great. The loss in cattle and hogs is enor- 
mous and when we add to this a great de- 
preciation in the aeaaniies value of the af- 
fected animals and the general admitted 
danger to human beings, especially to young 
children, it is evident that every effort should 
be put forth to check the spread and ulti- 
mately to eradicate the disease from our 
herds in the shortest possible time. 


When this work started in the State, our 
tests indicated almost 6 per cent infection. 
The 1,210,103 cattle tested during 1930 showed 
17,431 reactors, or 1.4 per cent infection. 
This demonstrates that the testing of cattle 
for tuberculosis is reducing the infection. 


The counties that have been retested after 
having been modified for three years have 
shown an average infection of approximately 
one-fourth the amount found in the first 
test of the counties. This shows that the 
testing for tuberculosis, coupled with the 
control methods which are in practice, has 
been effective in reducing the amount of tu- 
berculosis found. Many of the reactors 
found on the retest of modified counties have 
been directly traceable to the importation of 
cattle from untested counties or due to faulty 
methods of cleaning up the premises after 
reactors were removed. 

Tuberculosis eradication is not a new proj- 
ect in Iowa. A brief history of the eradiea- 
tion work shows that the present law has 
been the result of a gradual increasing de- 
mand, from both producers and consumers 
for protection, both from a human and eco- 
nomic standpoint. The work first started in 
Iowa in 1917. At that time, the Federal De- 
partment started to test cattle on the ac- 
credited herd basis. The work from 1917 to 
1919 demonstrated the need of testing in 
Iowa so that in 1919 the State Legislature 
entered into a cooperative campaign with 
the Federal Department for the eradication 
of tuberculosis. At that time, an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 was made to cooperate with 
the Federal Depariment in the establishment 
of accredited herds. 

In 1921, the State appropriation was in- 
creased to $250,000 on account of the in- 
creased demand for voluntary testing such 
as was being done in the State. In 1923, the 
State could no longer meet the demands for 
testing on the accredited herd basis and the 
county area law was passed providing for 


county areas and county support to State 
and Federal funds. 


In 1925 and 1927, the county area law was 
amended to remove any inequality among 
cattle owners and to distribute the cost equi- 
tably to all. There have been no changes in 
these policies since 1927 except that in 1929 
the State was made a state-wide area for the 
eradication of tuberculosis. 


At the time when the state-wide area law 
was adopted, 69 of the 99 counties in the 
State had already taken action to put the 
area plan at work into effect. Therefofe the 
enactment of the state-wide area law in 1929 
in reality only affected 30 counties of the 
State. 


This brief resume of the gradual growth 
of testing indicates that tuberculosis eradica- 
tion is not a new project in Iowa, but on the 
other hand, it is one that has grown and 
developed on account of the demand of a 
great majority of both producers and con- 
sumers. 

It is generally recognized that there are 
three important factors that must be con- 
sidered in the eradication of tuberculosis, 
namely, first, the protection of human 
health; second, the elimination of losses in 
livestock; third, the prevention of reinfection 
of clean areas. 


The administration of the tuberculosis 
eradication law has been developed with 
these points in mind. Official records show 
that bovine tuberculosis is a menace to hu- 
man health. We know of no recognized med- 
ical authority who claims otherwise. We 
could quote from many of the best known 
investigators but we believe one statement 
made by Dr. D. C. Lochead, Rochester, Minn., 
summarizes this data: “Tuberculosis does 
spread from cattle to humans and in suffi- 
cient amount to materially figure in the 
death rate, to say nothing of the thousands 
whom it cripples, maims and incapacitates; 
and in sufficient amount to justify the ef- 
forts and expense of eradicating it in cattle 
as a public health measure in addition to its 
tremendous importance in agricultural eco- 
nomics.” 

Some of the economic aspects of the dis- 
ease from! the standpoint of reducing losses 
were summarized in a recent bulletin from 
the State of New York. This bulletin states 
as follows: “There are many ways in which 
it (tuberculosis) operates financially against 
owners of livestock. Briefly stated, they are 


as follows: 
‘ 


“1. By destroying cattle outright, as when 
tuberculosis is allowed to reach its full devel- 
opment and results in the death of its victim 

“2. By reducing the market value of the 
animal, as in those cases in which the ani- 
mal is sold before the disease has reached 
such a stage as to render it entirely unmar- 
ketable. 

“3. By reducing the breeding value and 
general productivity of a herd. 

“4. By causing a waste of cattle food fed 
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in Kentucky 


HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929— 


“The more complex the problems of the nation be- 
come, the greater is the need for more advance in- 
struction.” 
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Control of Railways, Express, Telephone, Tele- 
graph, Pipe Line and Water Traffic in Jurisdic- 
tion of State Railroad Commission 


By MOSES R. GLENN 


Chairman, Railroad Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


T IS my purpose to sketch the functions 
i and activities of the Railroad Commission 

of Kentucky. 

While the primary purpose of the crea- 
tion of the Commission was the regulation 
of rates charged for the transportation of 
freight and passengers by common carriers 
by rail in the State of Kentucky, yet with the 
growth and the perplexity of commerce other 
powers have gradually been vested in the 
Commission so that it now exercises very con- 
siderable jurisdiction over express companies, 
telephone companies, telegraph companies, 
pipelines transporting natural gas and steam- 
boats engaged in transportation by water. 


Prior to April 19, 1880, there was no refer- 
ence in the Statutes of Kentucky to railroad 
rates, but by an act of that date a Railroad 
Commission was created, consisting of three 
members, which vested in the Governor of 
the Commonwealth the power of appoint- 
ment, and the Governors continued to ap- 
point the members of the Commission until 
the adoption of the present Constitution of 
the State when the State was divided into 
three districts, the division being made on 
the population of the State instead of the 
number of counties. 

+ + 

The first district comprises the first 39 
counties in western Kentucky. The second 
district is composed of 32 counties, including 
Louisville, Lexington and Frankfort. The 
third district is composed of 48 counties, in- 
cluding Covington, and Newport and the 
eastern part of the State. 

In the opinion of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, they thought the Railroad Com- 
mission should be closer to the people. There- 
fore, they made it a constitutional commis- 
sion, which provides that the members shall 
be elected by the people, it being the only 
Commission in the State today elected di- 
rectly by the people. 

For many years the powers of the Rail- 
road Commission were very limited, consist- 
ing very largely of a determination as to the 
lawfulness of rates and charges assessed in 
the past. The present Constitution of Ken- 
tucky, by section 209, provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Railroad Commigsion with such 
powers as the Legislature might from time 
to time confer. Not until March 10, 1900, 
when what is known as “The McChord Act” 
was enacted, was the Commission given power 
to fix freight and passenger rates for the 
future. Even under this Act the Commis- 
sion’s power was confined to prescribing 
particular rates, and not until the enactment 
of the amendment by the Legislature in 1930, 
was the Commission given power to prescribe 
a schedule of rates. 

Complying with the provisions of this Act, 
the Commission has instituted a general in- 
vestigation of all intrastate rates, with a view 
of prescribing a reasonable schedule of rates. 

Kentucky was among the earliest States 
to grant to its Commission the power to fix 
rates for the future, and, in fact, the Rail- 
road Commission of Kentucky exercised such 
power six years before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was granted such power 
as to interstate rates. The McChord Law, 
being one of the pioneer acts granting the 
power to fix rates for the future, was the 
subject of much litigation, which was finally 
passed upon by the Supreme Court in a num- 
ber of cases but the constitutionality of the 
Act was not finally upheld by the Nation's 
highest tribunal until December, 1913, when 
the court, in the case of Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. v. Garrett, upheld the Act. 
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Of course, the Railroad Commission of 
Kentucky exercises no power over rates be- 
tween points in Kentucky and points in other 
States, as such rates apply to interstate com- 
merce, the control of which is placed by the 
Constitution in the Federal Government. 
Many people seem to think that, in view of 
the broad powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission there is no longer any necessity 
for the exercise of rate-making powers by the 
State Commission, but a sufficient answer to 
this contention is the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can exercise no direct 
control over rates within a State, and but 
for the power in the State Railroad Commis- 
sion such rates would not be subject to any 
control. 

Again,«the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may remove discrimination created by a 
State rate against interstate commerce but 
can not remove discrimination created by an 
interstate rate against S:ate commerce. 

The power to make rates is a legislative 
rather than a judicial power, and in pre- 
scribing rates the Railroad Commission of 
Kentucky acts as an arm of the Legislature. 
Its decisions are, of course, subject to review 
in the courts, to determine whether any con- 
stitutional guarantee has been invaded. but 
the discretion of the Commission in perform- 
ing its administrative function is not subject 
to review by the courts. : 

The necessity for having an impartial tri- 
bunal to determine controversies between 
shippers and carriers arises from the fact 
that there is in fact no freedom of contract 
between them, because the carrier perform- 
ing a public function renders a service, which 
the shipper must have, and has no alternative 
but to pay the vate the carrier may exact. 
Under such circumstances it is necessary to 
have a branch of the Government to deter- 
to animals that cannot give an adequate re- 
turn. 

“5. By infecting animals, such a calves, 
swine, and other cattle, through the milk and 
by direct contact. 

“6. By injuring the reputation of the herd, 
thereby rendering it difficult to dispose of the 
animals or their products. 
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“7. By destroying the enthusiasm, or in- 
terest, of the breeder in maintaining his 
herd at a high standard. : 

“8. It is a known factethat the producing 
life of a dairy animal infected with tuber- 
culosis is often cut in half. In a number of 
instances the animal, on an average, dies be- 
fore the eighth year. On the contrary, In 
herds that are free from tuberculosis the 
producing life of an animal is up to the 
twelfth year, at which age it may often be 
fattened and profitably marketed for meat. 


mine the reasonableness and lawfulness of 
the charges exacted. 

The position of a Railroad Commissioner is 
a most difficult one. On the one hand, he 
must protect the shipper from unreasonable 
or discriminatory charges, and, on the other 
hand, he must see to it that the carriers 
receive sufficient revenue to provide that ade- 
quate transportation system which is so 
necessary to the commerce of the State. The 


‘fixing of rates is not an exact science and 


can not be based solely on the cost of the 
service rendered. Commercial factors must 
be taken into consideration, such as what the 
traffic will bear and move, because mani- 
festly, a rate that might be just for the 
service rendered would be of no benefit to 
either the carrier or the shipper, if it pre- 
vented the movement of traffic. 
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The Railroad Commission of Kentucky has 
been granted very great powers, the proper 
exercise of which can only be had with an 
efficient organization. The necessary funds 
for the proper performance of the manifold 
duties of the Railroad Commission have 
never as yet been granted by the.Legislature. 
Kentucky’s appropriation for this purpose is 
much less than that of surrounding States, 
and the inability of the Railroad Commission 
of Kentucky to maintain proper statistical 
and rate departments is a matter of constant 
embarrassment to the Commissioners in per- 
forming their duties. 

The law makes it a duty of the Railroad 
Commission of Kentucky to present to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission cases 
wherein there is cause to believe communities 
of the State are being discriminated against 
in their rates on traffic moving in interstate 
commerce. 

Other State Commissions vested with the 
same powers are provided with an adequate 
force of employes to prepare and present evi- 
dence in behalf of the communities and citi- 
zens of their States. The lack of adequate 
funds for such purposes is a source of con- 
stant embarrassment to the Railroad Com- 
mission of Kentucky, because of necessity the 
showing which it can make in such proceed- 
ings is not comparable to that which can be 
made by the Commissions of other States. 
It is believed that the Railroad Commission 
of Kentucky could furnish a very great serv- 
ice to the State in proceedings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, if the Legis- 
lature could be persuaded to provide the 
funds necessary to that end. 


The fact that the Railroad Commission of 
Kentucky has been in existence for more 
than 50 years, and that during that time suc- 
cessive Legislatures have steadily increased its 
powers and multiplied its duties, constitutes 
strong evidence that it fills a real place in 
the life and development of the State. Dur- 
ing that period many citizens of Kentucky 
have faithfully served in this difficult work, 
and, notwithstanding the importance of mat- 
ters which have come before it for determi- 
nation, no member of the Commission has 
ever been charged with corruption. This is a 
record of which I, as the present chairman 
of the Commission, am justly proud. I be- 
lieve that if the people of the State can be 
made acquainted with the powers and duties 
of the Commission and with the importance 
of the work which it is performing, that their 
representatives in the Legislature will come 
to see the necessity of furnishing the Com- 
mission with adequate tools with which to 
work. 


Setting Standards 
for High School 
Graduation 
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By 


V. Kersey 
Director of Education, 
State of California. 


AST Spring a meeting was held of repre- 
L sentatives of secondary education in all 
sections of the State of California. The 
purpose of the meeting was to consider high 
school graduation requirements, with a par- 
ticular view to- discussing the evaluation of 
credits and the definition of major fields. 

As a result of an entire day's active delib- 
eration and siudy, some of the conclusions 
which were arrived at by the group are sub- 
mitted as follows: 

1. That the State Department of Educa- 
tion should assume definite responsibility for 
establishing standards of evaluation which 
would include evaluation of the work in sec- 
ondary schools in the State of California in 
terms of their various offerings. This evalu- 
ation would be in terms of a service which 
should be made available for all high schools 
in the State of California and the service 
would be for the purpose of improving every 
phase of educational responsibility which 
secondary schools are authorized to assume. 

2. It was the agreement of this committee 
that a state-wide standard for high school 
graduation is desirable; that such a standard 
should offer minimum and maximum limits 
and should be decidedly flexible. 

3. In connection with required courses, 
particularly the one having to do with citi- 
zenship, the committee proposed that defi- 
nite instruction be offered as a basis for the 
assumption of responsibility in connection 
with moral character on the part of youth 
attending and graduating from secondary 
schools 

4. The committee was positive in its con- 

clusion in connection with the definition of 
the term “accreditation,” it being recom- 
mended that this term apply only to college 
entrance standards. 
5. The committee recommended that it be 
the action of the State Board of Education 
at some time in the future when the ques- 
tion of credit requirements for graduation is 
to be further censidered, that a minimum of 
160 credits and a maximum of 170 credits be 
required of graduates; that a program to be 
followed in individual schools be a matter of 
local choice. 





